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The Magic Wonder “of "Books! 


“On all sides are we not driven to the conclusion that, of the 
things which man can do or make here below, by far the most 
momentous, wonderful and worthy are the things we call books! 
Those poor bits of rag-paper with black ink on them—from the 
daily newspaper to the sacred book, what have they not done, 
what are they not doing! 


“For indeed, whatever be the outward form of the thing (bits 
of paper, as we say, and black ink), is it not verily, at bottom, the 
highest act of man’s faculty that produces a book? It is the 
thought of man . . . by which man works all things whatso- 
ever. All that he does and brings to pass, is the vesture of a 
thought. This London city, with all its houses, palaces, steam- 
engines, cathedrals and huge immeasurable traffic and tumult, 
what is it but a thought, but millions of thoughts made into one— 
a huge, immeasurable spirit of thought, embodied in brick, in 
iron, smoke, dust, palaces, parliaments, hackney coaches, Kath- 
erine docks and the rest of it! Not a brick was made but some 
man had to think of the making of that brick. 


“The thing we call ‘bits of paper with traces of black ink,’ is 


the purest embodiment of thought a man can have.” 


—THOMAS CARLYLE 
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THE TROVILLION PRIVATE PRESS 
At the Sign of the Silver Horse 
By AILEEN A. RABJOHNS* 


a ll 7 
[N Herrin, Iili- 
nois, far down 
in the southern 
part of the 
State, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hal W. 
Trovillion have 
won distinction 
in the field of 
printing. They 
have as their 
hobby a pri- 
vate press in 
Thatchcot, their 
home, from 
which has come 
beautifully 
printed books 
in limited editions eagerly sought after by 
collectors of fine printing. Most of their 
books have been sent as Christmas gifts 
to friends and acquaintances here and 
abroad. 





How does a private press differ from 
any other press, you might ask? Writing 
more than one hundred years ago, John 
Martin, in his article on the private press, 
tells us that the productions of a private 
press are not for sale generally, and that 
the circulation of its items is confined to 
friends and to those interested in the mat- 
ter contained in them. Another authority 
adds that “the owner must print for his 
own pleasure and not work for hire for 
other people.” 


The Trovillions say, “On these premises, 
we can readily qualify the books we have 
turned out under the imprint first of The 
Herrin News, later under the imprint of 
The Egyptian Publications, Inc., and now 
Trovillion Private Press, as genuine prod- 
ucts of the private and noncommercial 
press. For it was without thought of 
either praise or pudding that we began, 


* Assistant cataloger, Illinois State Library. 


oh, now so many years ago, that delightful 
joy-giving custom of conveying our holi- 
day greetings in the form of a neatly 
printed book or brochure. Like the say- 
ings attributed to good old Marcus Aurelius, 
so might we claim for the products of our 
press. 

“*Thou has made me known to friends 
whom I knew not. Thou has given me 
seats in homes not my own. Thou hast 
brought the distant near and made a 
brother of the stranger.’ ” 

“Ours is not altogether a commercial 
venture,” says Mr. Trovillion in speaking of 
the mission of his press. “In selecting the 
things we wanted to print or make a book 
of, we have never, asked ourselves the ques- 
tion of whether or not it would sell. Our 
mind does not work that way in the mak- 
ing of books. If we get back from what 
sale of books we do make only sufficient to 
pay cost of paper and binding, then that 
will be for us just ‘pie in the sky’. . .” 

The Trovillion approach to the “mystery 
and art of printing” is easily discerned 
after examining the volumes they have 
issued. That they should be beautiful, easy 
to read, small in size—a pocket book, one 
easy to hold, are some of the conclusions 
reached. They have considered with great 
care, the kinds of paper to be used, the 
selection of type faces; the relative spacing 
of letters, words, and lines in making up 
their pages. With the Thomas Bird Mosher 
books as their ideal, it is not surprising 
that they have produced beautiful pages of 
unadorned simplicity. 

Using a variety of fine papers, many 
handmade, and a pleasing assortment of 
type faces in their books, the Trovillions 
have produced slim attractive volumes with 
an intriguing charm all their own. 

The following kinds of fine paper have 
been used in the Trovillion books: Canter- 
bury laid paper, Old Stratford, Regent, 
Worthy Hand and Arrows, Worthy Andria, 
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Winterbourne mould made paper, Worthy 
Charta, Levan Marlowe laid paper, Strath- 
more ashwhite Arak, imported Tuscany, 
Italian handmade paper, Virgil Antique, 
Kelmscott Hammer and Anvil handmade 
paper, Strathmore ivory laid paper, and 
white laid Hamilton’s Victorian. 

Bookman Old Style, Goudy Old Style, 
Kenntonian, Regal, Baskerville, and Italic 
are some of the type faces effectively used 
by the Trovillions. 


PRINTER’S MARK 


Mr. Trovillion states that the inspiration 
which led to the designing of their printer’s 
mark came from the gondolas which he 
saw on the grand Canal in Venice. “The 
center hatchet-faced device is the bow 
piece of a gondola, called in Italian ferro 
or pronta We immediately chose 
it as a fit ornament for a colophon, and 
soon had it worked into a printer’s mark. 
In heraldry, and in some of the early 
printers’ marks, the ship and its parts have 
been frequently used, but we believe we 
are the first and probably the only one to 
fasten upon this attractive device as an 
insignia for our private press.” ~ 

“The device is a symbol that belongs to 
a long departed maritime age when the 
picturesque galleys traversed the Mediter- 
ranean. These ships were provided with 
mighty hook devices that could be let 
down from the bow of the conquering 
galleys to lash a captive boat fast to them 

It was in its day the emblem of 
strength, power, security and authority, all 
of which are worthy attributes of a fearless 
and courageous press such as we have en- 
deavored to make our. . .” 

“The fleur-de-lis in the upper left cor- 
ner of this printer’s mark is complimentary 
to the native land of Mrs. Trovillion, who 
is only one generation removed from 
France.” 

“The shield bearing a silver horse rising 
out of the sea and the scroll below, on 
which is the family motto, is the coat of 
arms of the Trevelyan family of Old Corn- 
wall in the southwest end of England. The 
name Trovillion until a few generations 
back followed the Cornish spelling—Tre- 
velyan. 
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“From this crest our press characterizes 
its location ‘At the Sign of the Silver Horse.’ 
Back of this is an interesting story of the 
sunken land of Lyonnesse of which Ten- 
nyson writes—a Trevelyan being the sole 
survivor and he on a silver horse riding up 
out of the sea near Parranuthnoe close by 
St. Michael’s Mount on Mount’s Bay in 
Cornwall.” The surviving Trevelyan came 
to shore on a silver horse carrying a ban- 
ner bearing these words, “Tyme Tryeth 
Troth.” 


Thatchcot, home of the Trovillions in 
Herrin, Illinois, and location of their pri- 
vate press, is a “thatched-like abode that 
is reminiscent of English country cottages.” 
The addition built to house the press, like 
the cottage, has windows of leaded glass, 
set with stained mosaics of “The Sign of 
the Silver Horse,” and “la pronta,” their 
printer’s mark. Here in the addition are 
cases of type selected for its beauty, “an 
imposing stone,” a press to be used in ex- 
perimenting on the design of their formats, 
and space for the rare and beautiful hand- 
made papers. 

The library walls of Thatchcot are 
papered with leaves from old books of two 
centuries ago, pasted in overlapping de- 
signs and shellacked for permanence. Here 
before the fireplace surrounded by examples 
of beautiful printing, both classic and 
modern, is an ideal setting for the discus- 
sion and planning of additional items to be 
published. 

Harry R. Burke, literary editor of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, while writing 
about Mr. Trovillion says, “He’s a country 
editor first of all. Caught the printer’s 
ink itch when he used to ‘help out’ that 
fine old editor A. C. Clippinger of the 
Norris City, Ill., Record in his high school 
days. Leaving college a few months before 
he was due to be graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, he wanted a newspaper 
of his own and found it in The Herrin 
News in 1904.” 

William Marion Reedy, editor of Reedy’s 
Mirror, fostered in Mr. Trovillion a grow- 
ing love of books. Through this publica- 
tion Hal W. Trovillion came to know of the 
delightful books issued by Thomas Bird 
Mosher of Maine, who inspired in him a 
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Thatchcot, Herrin, IIl. 


desire to produce beautiful books. Read- 
ing each month Mosher’s Bibelot over a 
period of some twenty years, gave added 
stimulus to Mr. Trovillion’s interest in fine 
printing. 


THE PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


The Illinois State Library collection of 
titles. published by the Trovillion Private 
Press is nearly complete to date, lacking a 
few, nearly all of which are out of print 
and no longer available. We invite you to 
browse through the chronological list which 
follows: 


THOUGHTS FROM R. L. STEVENSON; words 
of hope from a hopeful man. Compiled by 
Hal W. Trovillion. 1908. [9]p. 104 
copies.* 

The first brochure was issued only four 
years after Mr. Trovillion acquired his 
newspaper. This beginning, simple though 
it was, gives the Trovillion Private Press 
the distinction of being the oldest private 
press in continuous operation in the Mid- 
dle West. 


LINCOLN BROCHURE. Compiled by Hal W. 
Trovillion. 1909. 127 copies.* 

Some of the speeches of Lincoln and an 
essay by the compiler, commemorated the 
centennial of Lincoln’s birth. 


SONGS OF COURAGE AND OTHERS, by Bertha 
F. Gordon. 1910. [20]p. 159 copies.* 
(There is a copy in the I!linois State Li- 
brary.) 


AN OPINION JOURNALISTIC, by Hal W. Tro- 
villion. 1910. [20]p. 127 copies.* (This 
item is in the Illinois State Library.) 

In his “Opinion Journalistic” Mr. Tro- 
villion gives us the ideals of journalism of 
that day, and in the latter part includes 
some quotations from Emerson, Lincoln, 
Franklin, and others. 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE, by Benjamin A. 
Jowett. 1911. 127 copies.* (There is a 
copy of this item in our collection.) 


NEAPOLITAN VIGNETTES, by Hal W. Tro- 
villion. 1913. [70]p. 197 numbered and 


* Out of print. 
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signed copies.* (Signed copy no. 179 is in 
the Illinois State Library.) 

“Hand set in eight-point Bookman Old 
Style type, and printed on Canterbury laid 
paper. Bound in blue Fabriano imported 
cover, with white backbone.”’+ 

The printer’s mark is used for the first 
time. Two fleur-de-lis, one in the lower 
left corner and one in the upper right, ap- 
pear on a white shield. “Et Amicorum” is 
at the bottom of the printer’s mark. 

Neapolitan Vignettes describes briefly 
Mr. Trovillion’s first trip to Italy. This is 
the first bound book issued from this press. 


AMPHORA OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Printed For and Published by Hal W. Tro- 
villion. 1914. 22p. 137 copies. (Copy no. 
129, signed, is in our collection.) 

“Hand set in eight-point Bookman Old 
Style, and printed on plate finished Old 
Stratford paper.” Our copy is bound in 
blue boards with an ivory backbone with 
label on back in red. : 

In the preface of this item the compiler 
says “Stevenson’s thoughts are so 
precious and so beautifully and artistically 
expressed that they are in their native 
receptacles when borne to us in delicate 
flower vases or in the ancient Amphora 
that we have here entrusted them in title.” 

This volume is dedicated to Graziella 
(V: La P.) and all others who patiently 
seek the Blue Bird . These are the 
initials of one who is today “Violet” of 
Violet and Hal W. Trovillion, owners of 
the Trovillion Private Press. 


THE BLOODY VENDETTA; A history of Wil- 
liamson County, Illinois, by Milo Erwin. 
1914. 190p. 500 copies. (There is a copy 
of the third edition of this title in the IIli- 
nois State Library.) 


LOVE LETTERS OF HENRY VIII. Printed for 
and Published by Hal W. Trovillion. 1916. 
28p. 138 numbered copies.* (This item is 
not in the Illinois State Library.) 

“Hand set in eight-point Bookman Old 
Style, and printed on Canterbury laid 
paper. Bound in blue boards, with white 


+ All quotations in regard to type, binding, and 
paper used are from Herman Schauinger’s A 
Bibliography of Trovillion Private Press, 1943, by 
permission of the Trovillion Private Press. 
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back-bone, and label pasted on back. Title 
page in two colors; headpieces and orna- 
ment on each page in color. Colophon has 
printer’s mark in blue . .” Printed by 
the Herrin News Press. 


THE HAPPY PRINCE. A tale from Oscar 
Wilde. 1920. p.11-34. 120 numbered 
copies. (Signed copy no. 115 is in the IIli- 
nois State Library.) 

“Hand set in eight-point Bookman Old 
Style, with preface in six-point. Bound in 
blue boards, with yellow backbone, and 
label on back. Title page in two colors, 
with ruled margins bleeding off the pages. 
Colophon has the printer’s mark in red, 
and states that this was printed by The 
Herrin News Press.” 


OLD TIMES IN HERRIN, by Hal W. Tro- 
villion. 1922. 29p. 500 copies. (This 
item is in the Illinois State Library.) 


FRANCINE’S MUFF, by Henri Murger. 
Printed for and published by Violet and 
Hal W. Trovillion. 1923. 40p. 197 signed 
and numbered copies. (Signed copy no. 174 
is in the Illinois State Library.) 

“Hand set in eight-point Goudy Old 
Style, and printed on Regent book paper. 
Bound in blended blue and brown boards, 
with white backbone, label on back. Title 
page in two colors. Colophon has the 
printer’s mark in red, and states that this 
was printed at The Herrin News Shop.” 

This title was issued at Christmas time 
in 1923. 


VAGARIES FROM MUNTHE. Printed for and 
published by Violet and Hal W. Trovillion. 
1925. 43p. 221 mumbered and _ signed 
copies. (The Illinois State Library copy is 
neither numbered nor signed.) 

“Hand set in eight-point Bookman Old 
Style, and printed on Regent paper. Title 
page in two colors. Colophon has printer’s 
mark in red, and states that this was 
printed at The Herrin News Shop. . .” 

This volume contains three short selec- 
tions from the author’s Vagaries: ‘For 
Those Who Love Music,” “Toys From the 
Paris Horizon,” and “Raffaella.” 


PERSUADING GOD BACK TO HERRIN; the 
story of K.K.K. days in Southern Illinois, 
by Hal W. Trovillion. 1925. 62p. 250 
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copies.* (The Illinois State Library copy 
of this title is missing.) 


A HISTORY OF JOHNSON COUNTY, ILLINOIS, 
by Mrs. P. T. Chapman. 1925. 502p. 500 
copies.* (This item is in the Illinois State 
Library.) 


TUSSIE-MUSSIE, Collection of Flower and 
Garden Sentiments in Prose and Verse. 


The Herrin News Shop. 1927. 44p. 203 
numbered and signed copies.* (Signed 
copy no. 195 is in the Illinois State Li- 
brary.) 

“Hand set in eight-point Goudy Old 


Style, prose in Roman and poetry in Italic, 
and printed on good grade of book paper. 
Bound in decorative boards, with white 
backbone, and label on back. Title page 
in three colors. Frontispiece is ‘‘Thatch- 
cot,” the publisher’s home . Colophon 
has printer’s mark in red.” 


“There be some flowers that make a de- 
licious Tussie Mussie or Nose gay both for 
sight and smell, John Parkinson (1629)” 
precedes the foreword in which Mr. Trovil- 
lion says, “The cares of the world can be 
trained to stop at the garden gate, and many 
were the times we fortified ourselves at 
“Thatchcot” against the rush of noisy mobs 
and sharp crack of automatics which for 
nearly two years kept our community in a 
constant uproar.” 


An interesting account of Johnny Apple- 
seed is given in the “Epistle Dedicatory.”’ 
“An Old English Calendar of the Flowers” 
is followed by forty-four pages of quota- 
tions from Tennyson, Kipling, Stevenson, 
Bliss Carman, Longfellow, U. S. Grant, 
and many others. 


Frank O. Lowden, former governor of 


Illinois, wrote to the compilers, “Your dedi- 
cation . . . is a gem. I am glad that you 
recalled to mind Johnny Appleseed’s un- 
selfish life. I do not know when I have 
seen a better collection of quotations bear- 
ing upon your general theme than you have 
gotten together.” 


FAVORITE FRAGMENTS, Being a Collection 
of Inspiring Passages and Sentiments. The 
Herrin News Shop. 1928. 62p. 208 copies 
numbered and signed. (Autographed copy 
no. 23 is in the Illinois State Library.) 
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“Set in eight-point Goudy Old Style, 
prose in Roman and poetry in Italic, and 
printed on common book paper. Bound in 
variously colored marble paper boards, with 
backbone in white, label on back. Title 
page in three colors, and running title in 
color. Colophon has printer’s mark in red, 
and states this was printed in December.” 

Commenting, in the foreword; upon the 
contents of this volume, the Trovillions 
say . .. “They are little more than frag- 
mentary excerpts of thoughts 
gathered at random from various sources in 
the course of a country editor’s busy hours 

We have clipped them here and 
there, from advertising circulars and blot- 
ters, from newspapers, magazines, various 
advertisements and what not sources. . .” 


useful 


This is another item published at Christ- 
mas time and sent with greetings to their 
friends. 


NEWSPAPER LAWS OF ILLINOIS, compiled by 


Hal W. Trovillion. 1928. 1150p. 150 
copies.* (This item is in the Illinois State 
Library.) 


ANOTHER TUSSIE-MUSSIE, Collection of 
Flower and Garden Sentiments in Prose 
and Verse. The Herrin News Shop. 1930. 
88p. 108 numbered and signed copies. 
(Autographed copy no. 43 is in the Illinois 


State Library.) 


“Hand set in eight-point Goudy Old 
Style, with prose in Roman and poetry in 
Italic, and printed on common book paper. 
Bound in light green boards, with label on 
back . . Title page in three colors, and 
running title in color. Colophon has 
printer’s mark in red, and states this was 
printed in December.” 


Mr. Herman Schauinger says, “To own 
one of the Tussie-Mussie books and not the 
other would be maddening indeed to the 
collector and to the garden enthusiast as 
well. However, if one owned neither the 
lack could be supplied by another issue .. . 
which in certain respects might be even 
more desirable . . .” He is referring to 
The Tussie-Mussies, published in 1941. 


POEMS OF EGYPT, by James W. Thomas. 
1930. 40p. 150 copies. (There is a copy 
of this title in the Illinois State Library.) 
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THE FLAG ON THE HILLTOP, by Mary 
Tracy Earle. 1930. 78p. 300 copies. (This 
item is in the Illinois State Library.) 


THE SELFISH GIANT, A Tale From Oscar 


Wilde. Printed and Published by Violet 
and Hal W. Trovillion. Christmas, 1932. 
p. 3-12. 128 numbered and signed copies.* 


(Autographed copy no. 57 is in the Illinois 
State Library.) 

“Set in twelve-point Kenntonian, with in- 
troduction in Italic twelve-point leaded, 
and printed on Worthy Hand and Arrows 
paper. Bound in flaked green boards, with 
white backbone, label on back. Title page 
in two colors. Colophon has printer’s mark 
in red and states this was printed by The 
Egyptian Publications.” 

“. . . This is another of his delightful 
little make-believe tales written for the 
pleasure of his two little boys who dwelt 
in the then happy home in Chelsea in 
Londontown some two score years ago .. .,” 
say the Trovillions in their foreword of 
this volume. 

Mr. Phineas L. Windsor, former Director 
of the University of Illinois Library School 
and Libraries, upon receiving a copy of this 
item wrote, . . “The printing of such a 
volume in Illinois adds distinction to the 
output of our state press.” 


NO. 5 CHEYNE ROW, A Drama in Five 
Acts, by Mae Trovillion Smith. From the 
press of The Egyptian Publications, Inc. 
1933. 62p. 300 copies. (The [Illinois 
State Library owns this item.) 

“Set in twelve-point Kenntonian, and 
printed on Dresden book paper. Bound in 
purple boards and label in two colors on 
front cover.” 

This five act play based on the domestic 
life of Thomas and Jane Carlyle at this 
address was written by a professor at the 
Southern Illinois Normal University. 

IN CASA MIA, A Collection of House and 
Home Sentiments in Prose and Verse. 
From the Press of The Egyptian Publica- 
tions, Inc. 1933. 58p. 139 signed copies.* 
(Autographed copy no. 100 is in the Illinois 
State Library.) 

“Set in twelve-point Kenntonian, and 
painted on Worthy Hand and Arrows paper, 
deckled edge. Bound in blue boards, with 
label on front cover in two colors. Title 
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page in two colors. Five illustrations, one 
of Thatchcot. Colophon has printer’s mark 
in red.” 


THE SUNDIAL IN OUR GARDEN, by Violet 
and Hal W. Trovillion. Trovillion Private 
Press. 1935. 72p. 156 numbered and 
signed copies. (The Illinois State Library 
owns this title.) 

“Set in twelve-point Kenntonian, and 
printed on Worthy Andria paper, deckled. 
Bound in flaked purple hand made Kin- 
kami (Wisteria) boards, with white back- 
bone, and label in two colors on front cover. 
Title page in two colors. Five illustrations, 
one being a woodcut by James Guthrie of 
Flansham, Sussex, England. Bibliographical 
notes: p. 67-72.” 


Mr. Schauinger tells us that this title 
was prepared to glorify the sundial. The 
Trovillions tell of their search in foreign 
lands for a particular type of sundial. In 
Sweden they found just what they wanted, 
shipped it to Herrin, Illinois, and set it up 
in their garden. 

A long list of mottoes, collected all over 
the world, will prove useful as well as in- 
spirational to any gardener who owns a 
sundial. 


The motto chosen for their sundial is: 
“Yet a little while is the light with you, 
walk while ye have the light.” 


LOVE LETTERS OF. HENRY VIII Being some 
of the letters that passed between Henry 
VIII, King of England, (1509 to 1547) 
when he wooed and won Anne Boleyn, 
whose head he later cut off to rid himself 
of. Also one letter from Anne to Cardinal 
Woolsey and that famous last letter Anne 
sent Henry on the eve of her execution. 
Painfully gathered by Violet and Hal W. 
Trovillion and printed and distributed to 
their friends for their perusal. Printed by 
Trovillion Private Press at The Sign of the 
Silver Horse, at Christmas, 1936. 26p. 
1,938 numbered and signed copies.* (The 
Illinois State Library has autographed 
copies no. 25 and no. 47.) 

“Set in eight-point Kenntonian, and 
printed on Gray Winterbourne mould-made 
paper. Bound in boards of Roman red 
Lombardia imported cover, with white 


backbone, and label on front cover in two 
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colors. Title page in two colors. Colophon 
has printer’s mark in .brown.” 

This is the first of their little books to 
carry in the imprint “Printed by Trovillion 
Private Press, at The Sign of the Silver 
Horse.” 

In a note in this edition the Trovillions 
tell us that their first edition of these let- 
ters, published in 1916, is now out of print. 
They continue, “In that these letters are 
still declared by critics to be the most 
poignant love letters in the English lan- 
guage, we have chosen to reprint them, 
adding to the original collection one more 
which brings the total to nineteen. The 
exact number of letters that passed between 
these two royal lovers remains still a mat- 
ter for discussion . 
ventional number is 
seventeen.” 


. however, the con- 
usually placed at 


The bibliography supplied by Professor 
William H. Durhan, Jr., of Yale University, 
and included in the note will be helpful to 
thqse interested. The originals of these 
letters are reported to be in the Vatican. 


BOOKS BEAUTIFUL; Catalogue no. 2. 1936. 
[8]p. (The Illinois State Library has a 
copy of this list of items published by the 
Trovillion Private Press.) 


IN COUNTRY PLACES; a Christmas story, by 
Gilbert Rae, originally in The Scottish 
Field. 1937. 13p. 111 mumbered and 
signed copies. (Autographed copy no. 97 is 
in the Illinois State Library.) 

“Set in eight-point Kenntonian, and 
printed on Worthy Hand and Arrows 


paper. Bound in tangerine. boards, with 
label in two colors. Initials and headband 
in color. Colophon has printer’s mark in 
orange.” 


This is an interesting story told in the 
first person, of an unexpected visit to the 
home of a shepherd whom the writer met 
by chance on Christmas Day. The wife 
and children of his host proved beyond a 
doubt that, though poor in material things 
of life, they were rich in the love for each 
other which brought abiding happiness. 


THE PRIVATE PRESS AS A DIVERSION, by 
Violet and Hal W. Trovillion. Trovillion 
Private Press, At the Sign of the Silver 
Horse. 1937. 8lp. 147 numbered and 
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signed copies.* (Copy no. 113 is auto- 
graphed for the Illinois State Library.) 

“Set in twelve-point and _ eight-point 
Kenntonian, and printed on Worthy Charta 
paper. Bound in boards, both front and 
back covers illustrated with old printer’s 
marks, redrawn by William Parotti. Title 
page in two colors. Colophon has printer’s 
mark in brown.” 

The first chapter bears the title of the 
whole volume and gives a brief story of 
the beginning of the first item to be issued 
from the press. Here, too, may be found a 
bit of their printing philosophy. Next, we 
find an interesting account of a visit to 
Kelmscott, home of William Morris. The 
next chapter gives a sketch of the English 
artist-printer, little known here in America, 
James Guthrie of the Pear Tree Press, one 
of England’s oldest private presses. The 
story of the origin of their printer’s mark, 
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and quotations from a few press notices 
commending their work, completes the 
volume. 


PLANTINGS AT THATCHCOT. Privately 
printed by Trovillion Private Press 
Spring of 1937. [12]p. 125 copies. (The 
Illinois State Library has a copy.) 

A brief listing, by name, of the deciduous 
trees, evergreens, vines and shrubs, planted 
on the grounds of Thatchcot, planted by 
the Trovillions during the last twenty years. 


CHRISTMAS ENTRE NOUS, by Violet and Hal 
W. Trovillion. Published by Trovillion 
Private Press, at the sign of the silver 
horse . . . 1938. 24p. 77 numbered and 
signed copies.* (Autographed copy no. 59 
is in the Illinois State Library.) 

“Set in seven-point Regal, and printed on 
good grade of book paper. Bound in violet 
covered boards, with label on front cover in 
three colors. Title page in two colors. 
Colophon has printer’s mark in orange.” 

When the Trovillions returned home 
from abroad, they found many cards and 
packages sent to them at Christmas time. 
Many of the packages contained volumes 
from private presses, both here and abroad. 
These gifts are mentioned and many bits 
of appreciation are expressed by those re- 
ceiving items from the Trovillion Private 
Press. 


FIRST GARDEN BOOK Being a faithful Re- 
print of A Most Briefe and Pleasant 
Treatyse, Teachynge Howe to Dress, Sowe, 
and Set a Garden, by Thomas Hyll, 
Londyner 1563. Collated and Edited by 
Violet and Hal W. Trovillion . . Pub- 
lished by Trovilion Private Press, at The 
Sign of the Silver Horse . . . 1938. [151]p. 
287 numbered and signed copies.* (Auto- 
graphed copy no. 45 is in the Illinois State 
Library.) 

“Set in seven-point Regal, introduction 
in Italic twelve-point Kenntonian, and 
printed on white Etching Vellum paper, 
deckle edge. Bound in old-blue boards, 
with labels on front cover and backbone. 
Nine facsimile reproductions of the original 
pages, illustrations of mazes and a portrait 
of Thomas Hyll, the author, all in sepia. 
Title page in two colors; decorative orna- 
ments and headbands in color.” 
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In the “Preface” we learn that the orig- 
inal of this volume-is in the British Mu- 
seum, London. It is a small volume printed 
in the heavy black-letter type of that 
period. The page measures five and one 
sixteenth inches in length by three and 
three sixteenth inches in width. These 
dimensions are used in this reprint; the 
type pages have been kept in their original 
bounds. Spelling and style of composition 
have been followed throughout, but no at- 
tempt was made to reproduce the original 
type face. 

In her introduction to this volume Miss 
Eleanor Rohde, well-known, authority on 
early garden literature and one of the out- 
standing writers on gardening in England, 
says “Hyll’s writings on gardening, together 
with the illustrations, are valuable sources 
of information on the subject of Eliza- 
bethan gardens . . .” 


BOOKS BEAUTIFUL; Catalogue no. 3. 1938. 
[37]p. (Contains printer’s marks in colors.) 
(There is a copy of this item in the Illinois 
State Library.) 


First Garden Book Being a faithful Re- 
print of A Most Briefe and Pleasant 
Treatyse, Teachyng How to Dress, Sowe, 
and Set a Garden, by Thomas Hyll, 
Londyner 1563. Collated and Edited by 
Violet and Hal W. Trovillion . . 1939. 
134p. 266 numbered and signed copies. 
(Autographed copy no. 236 is in the IIli- 
nois State Library.) 


“Set in seven-point Regal, and printed 
on Marlowe laid paper. Bound in leaf- 
rust cloth, with title, illustration, and pub- 
lishers’ imprint stamped in gold on front 
cover, and title in gold on back. Title page 
in two colors. Decorative headbands in 
brown. This second edition contains the 
same reproduction and other features of 
the first edition.” 


KIPLING SPEAKS TO THE YOUNG MAN. 
Trovillion Private Press at the Sign of the 
Silver Horse [1939] [19]p. 167 
numbered and signed copies. (Autographed 
copy no. 94 is in the Illinois State Library.) 

“Set in twelve-point Kenntonian, and 


printed on Strathmore paper. Bound in 
lemon colored cloth, with label on front 
Title page in two colors, headbands 


cover. 
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and initial in color. Colophon has printer’s 
mark in orange, and date of publication.” 


An address delivered by Rudyard Kip- 
ling about 1907 to the students of McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada, deals with 
the subjects of making money, the storing 
up of money “the root of all evil” we have 
heard about from the pulpit. 

. . “Sooner or later you will see some 
man to whom the idea of wealth as mere 
wealth does not appeal, whom the methods 
of amassing that wealth do not interest, 
and who will not accept money if you offer 
it to him at a certain price . . But be 
sure that, whenever or wherever you meet 
him, as soon as it comes to a direct issue 
between you, his little finger will be thicker 
than your loins. You will go in fear of 
him; he will not go in fear of you . 
You will find that you have no weapon in 
your armory with which you can attack 
him; no argument with which you can 
appeal to him. Whatever you gain, he will 
gain more . . . I would like you better to 
be that man, because frora the lower point 
of view it doesn’t pay to be obsessed by 
the desire of wealth for wealth’s sake . . .” 


A BAKER’S DOZEN, by Llewelyn Powys. 
Trovillion Private Press at The Sign of the 
Silver Horse . . . [c1939] 87p. 493 num- 
bered copies; 298 for America, and 195 for 
England. In matching slip case. (Auto- 
graphed copy no. 138 is in the Illinois State 
Library.) 

“Set in twelve-point Kenntonian, and 
printed on ashwhite Arak paper, deckle 
edged. Bound in blue cloth, with title and 
printer’s mark stamped in gold on front 
cover, and title in gold on backbone. Title 
page in two colors. Chapter head decora- 
tions in color by Mathias Noheimer. End 
papers photographs of the Abbey and 
Montacute Church. Frontispiece, the 
author in the Swiss Alps.” 

“Introduction by Lloyd Emerson Siberell. 
Autographed by author and illustrator.” 

Thirteen essays with chapter headings 
illustrated by Mathias Noheimer, the fa- 
mous young Cincinnati artist. 

News of the untimely death of the 
author came just as this book was about to 
go to press. 
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In the “Publisher’s Preface” Mr. Trovil- 
lion says, “Fortunate we feel ourselves, as 
should thousands of the author’s admirers 
on both sides of the Atlantic, that this last 
collection of delightsome essays is here 
made available in this autographed limited 
edition. The pages bearing the author’s 
signature had crossed the warbound sea in 
a perilous trip, were hurriedly signed with 
his own pen and voyaged safely back to 
us . . . arriving only a few days before 
he passed on.” 


“This rare literary personage—-a strange 
admixture of the influences of Pater, De 
Maupassant, Strachey and Lamb—has left 
the world of letters a rich hei'tage. And 
our modest little private press .. . is 
heartened by the thought that into our 
hands last fell the pleasant task to bear the 
torch entrusted to us by this man both 
good and great.” 


DELIGHTES FOR LADIES Written Originally 
by Sir Hugh Plat, first printed in 1602, 
London, England. Reprinted from the edi- 
tion of 1627. Illustrations from 1609 edi- 
tion. Collated and Edited by Violet and 
Hal W. Trovillion 1939. 120p. 
279 numbered and signed copies. (Auto- 
graphed copy no 113 is in the Illinois State 
Library.) 

“Set in eight-point Kenntonian with 
Italic, and printed on W & A ash-white 
Arak paper. Bound in Monaco red leaf 
rust cloth boards, with title and illustra- 
tion stamped in gold on front cover, and 
title in gold on backbone. Title page in 
two colors, and headbands in color. Nine 
facsimile pages reproduced. Colophon has 
printer’s mark in orange. End papers are 
illustrated and in color.” 


The “Introduction,” written by Rosetta 
E. Clarkson, an American authority on old 
herbals, tells us that Plat was probably the 
greatest inventor of the Elizabethan era, 
and a most prolific and popular writer. It 
might be of interest to some to know that 
Sir Hugh Plat not only invented secret 
inks, but he also is given credit for orig- 
inating alphabet blocks so popular with 
children today. 


William J. Goodacre of California did 
the gold stamped cover design. 
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The original editions of this title are in 
the British Museum, London. No attempt 
to reproduce the type face has been made, 
but the spelling of the originals has been 
retained. 

Chapters on “The Art of Preserving,” 
“Secrets in Distillation,” ‘“Cookerie and 
Huswiferie,” and “Sweet Powders, Oynt- 
ments” make interesting reading. The Tro- 
villions have included a “Glossary” of some 
of the most unusual words, the meanings of 
which might not be included in our modern 
dictionaries. 


SOME OF PLAT’S RECIPES 


Of interest today might be the recipes 
which we quote below: 


Sweet Cake Without Either Spice or 
Sugar: 

“Scrape or wash your Parsneps cleane, 
slice them thinne, dry them vpon Canuas 
or networke frames, beat them to powder, 
mixing one third thereof with two thirds of 
fine wheate flower: make vp your paste 
into coates, and you shall finde them very 
sweete and delicate.” 


To Make a Polonian Sawsedége: 

“Take the fillers of a hog; chop them 
very small with a handfull of red Sage: 
season it hot with ginger and pepper, and 
then put it into a great sheep’s gut: then 
let it lie three nights in brine: then boile 
it, and hang it vp in a chimney where fire 
is visually kept: and these sawsedges will 
last a whoe yeere. They are good for 
sallades, or to garnish boiled meats, or to 
make one rellish a cup of wine.” 


To Take Away Spots and Freckles From 
the Face and Hands: 

“The sappe that issueth out of a Birch 
tree in great abundance, being opened, in 
March or Aprill, with a receiuer of glasse 
set vnder the boring thereof to receiue the 
same, doth perform the same most ex- 
cellently, & maketh the skin very clear. 
This sap will dissolue pearle; a secret not 
known vnto many.” 

AS A HOBBY. Trovillion Private Press at 
The Sign of the Silver Horse, Herrin, Illi- 
nois, [by Violet and Hal W. Trovillion. 
1940.] [12]p. (A copy of this item is in 
the Illinois State Library.) 
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The material in this brochure appeared 
originally in the National Amateur Journal- 
ist Magazine. The Trovillions reprinted it 
“with a hope that it may bring encourage- 
ment to those who are searching about for 
a happy hobby.” 


IN COUNTRY PLACES A Christmas Story by 
Gilbert Rae... [1940] 13p. 211 num- 
bered and signed copies. (Autographed 
copy no. 115 is in the [Illinois State 
Library.) 

“Set in eleven-point Baskerville, with 
foreword in Italics, and printed on ivory 
Linweave paper. Bound in Kikami coral 
paper boards, with label on front cover... 
Title page in two colors. Colophon has 
printer’s mark in brown and states date of 
publication.” 

This is a second edition of a volume of 
the same title issued in 1937. 


OLD ENGLISH YULETIDE By Llewelyn 
Powys... [1940] 15p. 202 numbered 
and signed copies. (Autographed copy no. 
17 is in the Illinois State Library.) 

“Set in twelve-point Kenntonian, and 
printed on imported Tuscany, Italian hand 
made paper. Bound in deep pink boards, 
with label on front cover, and printer’s 
mark printed on front cover. Title page in 
two colors. Illustrated chapter headings by 
Mathias Noheimer. Colophon has printer’s 
mark in orange, and date of publication.” 

Brought out at Christmas time 1940, this 
item was distributed to friends of the pub- 
lishers. The introduction contains a letter 
from the author’s widow who gives a vivid 
picture of the brave spirit prevalent in 
England under the fierce bombardment car- 
ried on by the Nazis. Two essays, taken 
from ‘the author’s A Baker’s Dozen, “A 
Somerset Christmas” and “The New Year,” 
tell of happier times in England before the 
war. 


WHEN LINCOLN CAME TO EGYPT. George 
W. Smith. . . [c1940] 158p. 498 copies 
numbered and signed. (The Illinois State 
Library copy is neither numbered nor 
signed.) 

“Set in twelve-point Kenntonian, and 
printed on Virgil Antique paper. Bound in 
blue cloth boards, with silhouette of Lin- 
coln stamped on front cover, and title in 
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gold on backbone. Endpapers map of 
Southern Illinois by William J. Goodacre.” 

Told here are some of the incidents oc- 
curring when Lincoln made trips to 
“Egypt,” in the course of political cam- 
paigns and during his practice of law. This 
volume “contains a number of illustrations 
and one hitherto unpublished photograph of 
Lincoln . ” Much of this material is 
new to the students of Lincoln. “A con- 
siderable portion of the book is devoted to 
one of the Lincoln-Douglas debates in IIli- 
nois, that one held at Jonesboro in Union 
County.” 


THE HAPPY PRINCE A Fairy Tale by 
Oscar Wilde, with a Foreword by Hal W. 
Trovillion . . . [1940] 16p. 277 num- 
bered and signed copies. (This edition is 
not in the Illinois State Library.) 

“Set in eleven-point Baskerville, and 
printed on Kelmscott Hammer and Anvil 
handmade paper, deckle edge. Bound in 
silver flaked canary colored boards, lamin- 
ated with cellophane,. with title on front 
cover and backbone printed in blue. End 
papers are of Japan shadow paper. Title 
page in two colors. Seven illustrations, six 
being full page illustrations, in gray-blue 
by William J. Goodacre. Colophon has 
printer’s mark in orange. Biographical 
sketch: p. 19-20.” 

This is another edition of the item bear- 
ing the same title issued in 1920. 


A KEEPSAKE FROM THATCHCOT, [by Violet 
and Hal W. Trovillion.] [1940] 12p. 
100 copies. (The Illinois State Library has 
a copy of this brochure.) 

This attractive brochure in an orange 
paper cover, tied with light blue cord, is 
the fourth of a series issued about Thatch- 
cot. Mr. Trovillion tells us that the first 
two publications in this series were in book 
form: In Casa Mia and The Sundial In 
Our Garden. Plantings at Thatchcot is a 
brochure on the various plants, trees, and 
shrubs around their home. 

Issued upon the occasion of the Southern 
Illinois Newspaper Publishers’ visit to 
Thatchcot, this brochure contains a list of 
the rocks in the “Cairn of Remembrance” 
which forms the base of their sundial; and 
those in “The Memory Wall.” The Tro- 
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villions gathered these rocks from many 
foreign lands while traveling abroad. 

There is a reproduction of an etching of 
Thatchcot and one of their sundial which 
adds a personal touch to this brochure. 


THE TUSSIE MUSSIES A Collection of 
Flower and Garden Sentiments In Prose 
And Verse, Compiled By Violet and Hal 
W. Trovillion . . . [1941] 122p. 487 
numbered copies. (Autographed copy no. 
476 is in the Illinois State Library.) 

“Set in eight-point Kenntonian, prose in 
Roman and poetry in Italics, and printed 
on Strathmore ivory laid paper, deckle 
edges. Bound in aquamarine cloth boards 
(a few copies were bound in decorative 
French cover paper boards), with label on 
front cover, and title in gold on cloth back- 
bone. Title page in two colors, decorative 
chapter headings in color, and colored end 
papers. Colophon has date of publication.” 


The demand for Tussie-Mussie, issued in 
1927, and for Another Tussie-Mussie, pub- 
lished in 1930, was so great that the Tro- 
villions decided that there was nothing to 
be done but to reprint both of them. This 
volume, then, is a combination of the two 
titles mentioned above. The Illinois State 
Library copy is bound in decorative French 
cover boards. 


DELIGHTES FOR LADIES Written Originally 
by Sir Hugh Plat, first Printed in 1602, 
London, England. Reprinted from the edi- 
tion of 1627. Illustrations from 1609 edi- 
tion. Collated and Edited by Violet and 
Hal W. Trovillion . . . 1942. 120p. 498 
numbered and signed copies. (Autographed 
copy no. 497 is in the Illinois State Li- 
brary.) 

“Set in eight-point Kenntonian with 
Italic, and printed on W & A ashwhite 
Arak paper. Bound in Monaco red cloth 
boards (a few in decorative boards), with 
title and illustration stamped in gold on 
front cover, and title in gold on backbone. 
Title page in two colors. This second edi- 
tion contains same illustrations and fea- 
tures as the first edition published in 1939.” 


CHRISTMAS IN REVIEW, by Violet and Hal 
W. Trovillion . . . 1942. 20p. 171 num- 
bered and signed copies. (Autographed 
copy no. 28 is in the Illinois State Library.) 
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“Set in nine-point and ‘eleven-point 
Baskerville, and printed on white laid 
Hamilton’s Victorian paper. Bound in im- 
ported decorative paper boards, with label 
on front cover. Title page in two colors, 
and colored end papers. Colophon has date 
of publication.” 

In this volume the Trovillions give us a 
brief survey of the brochures, cards, 
pamphlets, and books they have designed 
and printed to send out with their greetings 
at Christmas time. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TROVILLION PRIVATE 
PRESS. Operated by Violet and Hal W. 
Trovillion At the Sign of the Silver Horse, 
by Herman Schauinger. 1943. 49p. 277 
signed and numbered copies. (Autographed 
copy no. 178 is in the Illinois State Li- 
brary.) 

Set in eleven-point Baskerville, Italics 
used in the introduction, and printed on 
Brooke ivory paper. Title page in two 
colors. The sign of the silver horse in 
brown on title page and stamped in gold 
on front cover. Title stamped in gold on 
backbone. Bound in red. Biographical 
note; p. 49. 

The author says, “This treatise, in sub- 
stance in its present form, was written to 
fulfill part of the requirements for credit 
toward the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
Library Science at the University of Michi- 
gan Library Science School at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan.” 

Following a short discussion of the Tro- 
villion Private Press, Mr. Schauinger has 
given us a detailed bibliography, arranged 
chronologically, of the books, pamphlets 
and brochures issued by the Trovillions. 

We have quoted technical information 
concerning the books, that is, kinds of type, 
and makes of papers used, from this volume 
with permission of the publishers. 

This bibliography is fascinating reading 
for anyone interested in private presses and 
collectors of fine printing. 

The following items, published in 1944- 
1945, are not in the collection of the IIli- 
nois State Library, but they will be added 
if it is possible to obtain them. 

NO MORE DOGS AT THATCHCOT, by Hal W. 
Trovillion. 1944. 9p. 321 numbered and 
signed copies. 
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Printed on Stratchmore and bound in 
decorative boards. Issued in the Dogdays 
of 1944 for their friends. 

This volume is dedicated to all those who 
have had a dog and know love and devo- 
tion. The frontispiece is a picture of Bon- 
nie Lass, seated beside Mr. Trovillion, with 
Mrs. Trovillion close by. 


This tribute tc Bonnie Lass first ap- 
peared in the Egyptian Republican. Friends 
urged that a book be made of it in order 
to insure wider circulation and better 
preservation. 


The Trovillions stuck to their decision 
that there would be no dog in their home 
until one day “the daughter brought a little 
Scottie pup with a neat trim head like 
that of a young fox and pretty brown eyes 
which begged them to keep her.” A big 
placard strung about the Scottie’s neck in- 
formed them, “I am your valentine; hope 
you like me.” 

Bonnie Lass became the darling of the 
household and brought joy to her owners. 
She died following an operation for the re- 
moval of what was thought to be a growth 
on her neck, but which proved to be a ring 
of tumors. 

Imprimatur Magazine says of this title, 
“One of the finest and most touching 
eulogies ever given a mortal dog.” 


VISITATION AT THATCHCOT; A Symposium 
Of Little Journeys To the Home of Trovil- 
lion Private Press, by Harry R. Burke and 
F. A. Behymer. 1944. 22p. 490 signed 
and numbered copies. 

Set in nine-point Baskerville type and 
printed on Swedish handmade paper. 
Bound in decorative paper boards. Title 
page in two colors. Title in brown on 
white label mounted on front cover and on 
backbone. The frontispiece is from an 
etching of Thatchcot covered with snow, 
made by Jessie P. Henry. Issued at Christ- 
mas time 1944. 

Following the “Foreword” by Lloyd 
Emerson Siberell, there is “A Peep at 
‘Thatchcot,’” by Harry R. Burke, Literary 
Editor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
The next section contains “Where Beauty 
Rewards,” by F. A. Behmyer, Staff Cor- 
respondence of the St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
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The last few pages are given over to a 
checklist of books and brochures; and to 
quotations from letters written by those 
who have received some of the Trovillion 
Private Press books. 

Both writers have expressed keen appre- 
ciation for the fine printing done by the 
Trovillions; and for their friendship. 

In all that has been written about the 
Trovillion Private Press little has been said 
about their contributions in the field of 
Lincolniana. They have issued the Lin- 
colniana Brochure in 1909; When Lincoln 
Came to Egypt, by George W. Smith, with 
an introduction by Paul M. Angle, pub- 
lished in 1940; Lincoln: Fifty Poems, by 
Thomas Curtis Clark, 1943. 


LINCOLN, ANN RUTLEDGE AND THE 
PIONEERS OF NEW SALEM; A Lecture by 
William H. Herndon. Introduction by 
Harry Rosencrans Burke. 

This title was issued in April, 1945 in 
two editions: the collector’s edition, limited 
to 100 copies, will be printed on handmade 
Umbria paper, and will have four full page 
illustrations of New Salem in original etch- 
ings; the trade edition, limited to 898 copies, 
will be printed on Zurick, an imported 
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paper, and the illustrations will be repro- 
ductions of the etchings in half tone. 

A reprint of a lecture delivered in 
Springfield, Illinois in 1866. 

Mr. Paul M. Angle, well known Lincoln 
authority in charge of the Illinois State 
Historical Library, wrote in regard to this 
title: “Nothing written by William H. 
Herndon, Lincoln’s law partner and biog- 
rapher, ever gave rise to more controversy 
than his lecture on Ann Rutledge. And yet, 
until the present printing, the text of that 
lecture could be consulted only in a few 
research libraries and private Lincoln col- 
lections. Violet and Hal W. Trovillion are 
to be commended for making the Herndon 
lecture generally available, and for the ar- 
ranging for the thought-provoking intro- 
duction by Harry R. Burke.” 

Any of the items listed above which are 
in the Illinois State Library collection may 
be borrowed by those especially interested 
in fine printing and the graphic arts. 

The generous cooperation given by the 
Trovillions has made this article possible. 
They have answered numerous questions 
and furnished the illustrations. Their help 
is gratefully acknowledged. 


“A blessed companion is a book,—a book that fitly chosen, is a lifelong friend, . 
a book that at touch, pours its heart into our own.” 


—DovuG.Las JERROLD, Specimens of Jerrold’s Wit: Books. 
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DO BANKS HAVE LIBRARIES? 


By JEAN HOLLAND* 


YEs, many banks have libraries and they 
are just. as essential as their adding ma- 
chines, or their tellers’ cages, or their 
vaults, or the records which they must 
maintain for the orderly operation of their 
business. Everyone, of course, knows that 
banks have money, that they cash checks 
for customers, that they make loans, and 
that they must be informed on financial 
subjects. But how many people know that 
more and more banks have libraries to 
which they turn for much of the essential 
information used in the interpretation of 
business conditions, forecasting markets, 
and in studying the trends of finance, in- 
dustry, trade, and agriculture? Yes, banks 
have libraries. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
has a library. It is rated as one of the im- 
portant financial libraries in the country. 
It was founded more than twenty years 
ago as a small collection of books, a hand- 
ful of periodicals, and a few files of 
pamphlet material. Today, it has a book 
collection of more than six thousand 
volumes, a current periodical collection of 
two hundred and fifty titles, and a total of 
one hundred file drawers of pamphlets. A 
librarian and eight assistants are kept busy 
serving those who have need for the infor- 
mation contained in this material. 

What do you do in a bank library? How 
many times are we asked that question! 
Even librarians are no exception; they too 
sometimes wonder why there is need for 


* Librarian, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
Til. 


such activity. The questions which are 
asked range from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, from matters which may affect 
decisions concerning monetary policies of an 
entire country to inquiries as to the proper 
wine to serve with a meat course. Often 
the librarians are called upon to furnish 
the bank’s economists with material which 
they use in preparing memoranda and 
longer studies for the officers and directors 
of the Bank and for the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. At ‘other 
times questions asked involve selection of 
sources, collection of material, analysis of 
data, and compilation of reports required by 
business executives in their management 
decisions. Banks which are members of the 
Federal Reserve System make frequent 
calls on the library for assistance. They 
call on the “Fed” for reports, books, and 
pamphlets, not only for their own use, but 
also for their customers. 

What kind of material do you have in a 
bank library and what subject do you 
cover? The books are mainly in the field 
of economics and finance. In addition to 
the technical material, there are reference 
books such as the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, the Dictionary of American English, 
Harper’s Encyclopedia of United States 
History, Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, 
and various biographical dictionaries. Some 
of the most widely used sets are Census 
publications, Moody’s Manuals, Yearbooks 
of Agriculture, and the Annual Reports of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Comptroller 
of the Currency, Director of the Mint, 
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Treasurer of the United States, and the 
bank commissioners of the five states in 
the Seventh Federal Reserve District. 

One of the best sources of up-to-date ma- 
terial is the periodical collection which 
covers a wide range of topics including 
banking, consumer credit, taxation, statis- 
tics, trade, security markets, public finance, 
Treasury department operations, agricul- 
ture, and industry. A few illustrative titles 
are Fortune, Business Week, Review of 
Economic Statistics, Economist, Harvard 
Business Review, Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle, Banker, Washington Bank- 
trends, and Survey of Current Business. 
Most of the periodicals are kept for five 
years and the more important ones are 
bound and kept indefinitely. To enable one 
to locate back articles, the library main- 
tains files of the Readers’ Guide, the Indus- 
trial Arts Index, the Public Affairs Infor- 
mation Service, and the Agricultural Index. 

The newspaper collection consists of the 
leading papers in Chicago, representative 
papers of the larger cities in the Seventh 
Federal Reserve District, and several other 
important papers which are published out 
of the district, such as the Wall Street 
Journal, the New York Journal of Com- 
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merce, the New York Herald-Tribune, the 
New York Times, and the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. The Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, the Wall Street Journal, and the 
New York Times are bound and kept for 
several years. 

The pamphlet collection, which numbers 
some fifty thousand, covers the same sub- 
jects as the periodicals and book collections. 
It consists of such material as cost of liv- 
ing releases, crop reports, abstracts of 
banking conditions in the five states in this 
district, daily statements of the Treasury 
department, and releases on foreign ex- 
change rates, post-war planning, employ- 
ment and payrolls, gold regulations, whole- 
sale and retail prices. 

For the very latest picture on pertinent 
questions, the newspaper clipping file pre- 
sents an answer. Articles of local, na- 
tional, and international interest which 
have a bearing on the Seventh District 
economy are clipped and circulated each 
day. This file brings up to date the ma- 
terial which has not yet been published in 
periodical or book form. 

Yes, banks have libraries. Otherwise, 
how would they keep in step with this 
everchanging world? 


“Men and women in uniform have learned to know and understand each other. 
Those who are not in the fighting line, however, need books to remove the impression 


created by enemy propaganda.” 


—GENERAL HoLcoms (at Johannesburg), 


from People Through Books, vol. 1, no. 1. 
1945. 
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ADULT EDUCATION NEWS 


RoBErRT A. LUKE, Editor* 








ALA ADULT EDUCATION BOARD 


On November 14 the American Library 
Association announced the members of its 
adult education board as follows: Leslie E. 
Brown of the University of Wisconsin; 
Charles H. Compton, librarian, St. Louis 
Public Library; and Marion E. Hawes, 
head, department of education, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, continuing mem- 
bers; Ruth Rutzen, chief of circulation, 
Detroit Public Library, and Richard B. 
Sealock, assistant librarian, Gary, Indiana, 
Public Library, new members. Mr. Sea- 
lock is chairman of the Board. Mr. Brown 
is assistant editor of the Adult Education 
Bulletin and former director of the Com- 
munity School for Adults in Springfield, 
Illinois. 


ADULT COUNSELING CENTERS 


A needed definition of adult vocational 
counseling and the report of several specific 
studies from communities which have de- 
veloped this kind of a service is given in 
the February, 1945 issue of Occupations, 
the Vocational Guidance Journal. Eleven 
Community Adult Counseling Centers are 
discussed. The Centers were initiated 
under the leadership of the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service of the 
Vocational Division of the U. S. Office of 
Education and sponsored under local 
auspices. 

The discussion of the Centers is divided 
into four parts. Part IJ develops the gen- 
eral problem of community adult counseling 
services: what individuals will most prob- 
ably be in need of it; the extent of the 


* Director of Adult Education, Lincoln Library, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


community’s responsibility; methods of or- 
ganizing the services; and what agencies 
should participate in it. Part II is devoted 
to summary reports on the organization 
and activities of adult counseling centers in 
the following communities: Fort Smith, 
Arkansas; Montgomery County, Kansas; 
Grand Junction, Colorado; Coffeyville, 
Kansas; Topeka, Kansas; Millinocket, 
Maine; Thurmoant, Maryland; Grand 
Haven, Michigan; Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Leslie, Michigan; Bainbridge, New York. 
Part III contains a bibliography of books, 
pamphlets, and other reference materials 
pertaining to adult counseling services. 
Part IV is devoted to a “Suggested outline 
for training counselors in community adult 
counseling centers.” 


NEw PUBLICATION ON RACE 
RELATIONS 


The American Council on Race Relations 
is now publishing a Newsletter designed to 
present material of interest to community 
organizations and individuals endeavoring 
to develop effective programs of race rela- 
tions. According to the first issue, released 
in January, 1945, the publication is de- 
signed to provide a brief summary of im- 
portant community developments in this 
field, sketch significant national develop- 
ments in private and government agencies 
of interest to local groups, report activities 
and programs of the council, and call at- 
tention to effective materials in the public 
relations, entertainment, and creative fields 
which may be useful to local groups. The 
first two issues carry news of activities in 
a number of different communities across 
the country as well as statements of the 
programs being developed by the Council. 
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The American Council on Race Relations, 
A. A. Liveright, executive director, is lo- 
cated at 32 West Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. 

Since the American Council will function 
primarily as a consultant and advisory 
agency to community groups, it will not 
establish local branches nor does it provide 
for official affiliation of local groups. Pro- 
vision is made, however, for community 
committees or local organizations to become 
Clearing House Correspondents. Because of 
the growing interest in community develep- 
ments, the Clearing House offers an impor- 
tant and timely service. 


THE GALLUP POLL ON ADULT 
EDUCATION 


The information following is quoted from 
an article by S. James Senes, assistant 
state supervisor, Trade and Industrial Sec- 
tion of the Illinois State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, appearing in the January- 
February (1945) issue of Educational Press 
Bulletin: 

“A recent national sampling of public 
opinion* relative to adult education, indi- 
cates a tremendous postwar demand in this 
field of educational service. More than 
one-third (34%) of the nation’s adult popu- 
lation are interested in furthering their 
skills and knowledge. This would indicate 
that we have barely scratched the surface in 
the field of adult education, in the United 
States. Seventeen per cent of the adults 
interviewed have attended some type of 
adult education class during the past five 
years. This bears out the statement, here- 
tofore made, that ‘going to school’ has be- 
come a habit. With an expected increase 
in leisure time available to employed 
after the war, the demand for 
worthwhile activities will become greater. 
Adult education in all probability, will pro- 
vide one means of directing this leisure into 
wholesome channels. 

“It is interesting to note the replies re- 
ceived in the poll indicated above. The 
courses in which interest was greatest group 
themselves approximately as follows: 


workers, 


n * American Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup 
oll). 
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1. Vocational — Machine work, beauty 
operator, typing, stenography, photog- 
raphy, dressmaking, refrigeration, build- 
ing trades, etc. 

2. Professional and Scientific— Law, en- 
gineering, journalism, government, eco- 
nomics, social welfare, chemistry. 

3. Languages, art and miscellaneous. 


“Interest in each of the above groups of 
courses was indicated by approximately 
one-third of the total number persons who 
hoped to upgrade themselves through adult 
education. 

“If this information is assumed to be 
truly indicative of the general pattern we 
may have rightfully ask ourselves these 
questions: 


1. What is the significance of all this for 
the forward-looking 
trator and teacher? 

2. What provisions should be made to 
meet these needs? 


school adminis- 


“Without a doubt we have the responsi- 
bility of determining future needs and mak- 
ing plans to provide for them. Our adult 
education program must be made flexible 
and up-to-date. It is necessary that we 
give whatever education and training is 
needed, when it is needed, and cease offer- 
ing a specific course when the need for it 
has been satisfied. In this manner only 
can adult education function effectively and 
justify its place in the school program. 


VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
COUNSELING AT CENTRAL 
YMCA COLLEGE 


Since many veterans returning to civilian 
life have indicated a need for vocational 
and educational counseling, Central YMCA 
College in Chicago is making available to 
such veterans the services of its Institute 
for Counseling. 

To each veteran the Institute will be glad 
to give, without charge, a survey battery of 
intelligence, vocational, and personality 
tests, similar to those that are available to 
students in the College. The Institute will 
also give to veterans who desire it a more 
extensive guidance service at a special low 
fee. (Continued on page 266.) 
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What’s News in Illinois Library Service 








LIBRARY LEGISLATION 
INTRODUCED 


A bill authorizing the Secretary of State 
(who is State Librarian) “to conduct, 
through the Illinois State Library, between 
July 1, 1945 and June 30, 1947, library 
service demonstrations in any or all of the 
six library regions of the State” . . and 
making an appropriation of $300,000 for 
that purpose has been introduced in both 
chambers of the General Assembly. 

House Bill 526 was introduced April 23 
and sponsored by Representatives T. J. 
Sullivan, Orville G. Chapman, Joseph L. 
Rategan and Bernice Van Der Vries, and 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Senate Bill 391 was introduced April 24 
and sponsored by Senators Richard J. 
Daley, Norman C. Barry and William G. 
Knox, and referred to the Committee on 
Efficiency and Economy. 

The bill provides that these demonstra- 
tions be conducted in unserved areas of the 
State and include: 


1. Cooperation with adult and vocational 
education agencies, especially those 
serving the veteran; 

2. Deposits of a collection of books and 
other library materials in communities 
having small populations; 

3. The arrangement for library service to 
rural schools by means of deposits of 
books and other library materials, book- 
mobile service and the service of an 
itinerant children’s librarian; 

4. Arrangement of an exchange of books, 
pictures, records, films and other library 
materials; 

5. The providing of reference service; 

6. The furnishing of readers advisory serv- 
ice on a scale which smaller library 
units are unable to furnish; 


7. Furnishing of advisory services in the 
setting up and functional procedures of 
the smaller units; 


8. The centralization of the administration 
of this library service in order to re- 
duce expenses in connection with the 
acquisition, cataloging and preparation 
of library materials; 

9. The providing of consultant services by 
members of the staff of the Illinois 
State Library. 


International Mind Alcove 


Another shipment of books for the Inter- 
national Mind Alcove provided by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace 
“to encourage a wider knowledge of inter- 
national relations” has been received. This 
included for adults: 


Mexico speaks, by Guido Rosa. Day, 
1944, 

Leningrad, by Alexander Werth. Knopf, 
1944, 

Chungking dialogues, by Lin Mousheng. 
Day, 1945. 


The U. S.-Canadian Northwest, by Ben- 
jamin H. Kizer. Princeton University 
Press, 1943. 


And for children “to interest the children 
in their friends of other lands:”’ 


Portugal, wharf of Europe, by Elizabeth 
Coleman. Scribner, 1944. 

Young fighters of the Soviets, by Vera 
Edelstadt. Knopf, 1944. 

Newfoundland, in story and pictures, by 
Lois Donaldson. Whitman, 1944. II- 
lustrated by Kurt Wiese. 

Guiana, by Lois Donaldson. 
1944, 


Whitman, 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
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ANTIOCH. Mrs. Marian Rigby has 
been appointed librarian of the Public Li- 
brary. She succeeds Betty Lu Williams, 
who has accepted.a position in Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


AURORA. Interesting statistics relative 
to the reading habits of many Aurora chil- 
dren and adults have been revealed in a 
questionnaire survey taken among the 
families of the pupils attending several of 
the elementary schools. 


, “The purpose of the survey was to de- 
/ termine the need of a branch library to be 


installed in one of the schools to serve the 
children and their parents living in the 
area. 


“> Questionnaires were filled in and re- 


turned by 196 of the 209 families who have 
children in the schools, and included the 
following questions: 


How far are you from the nearest library? 

How often during a month, does your 
child go to the Brady or Indian Creek 
library? 

How many in your family have library 
cards? 

How many library books did the child 
read last month? 

How many children’s books do you own? 

What are some of the titles? 

Do you have reference sets, as Book of 
Knowledge, encyclopedias or Book 
House? 

Do you take any children’s magazines? 

Do you take any adult magazines? 

Do you take a newspaper regularly? 


CHICAGO—BLACKSTONE BRANCH. 
The 40th anniversary of Chicago’s first cir- 
culating library which was established at 
the Blackstone Branch was observed this 
month. The building was erected by Mrs. 
T. B. Blackstone as a memorial for her 
husband. 


CLINTON. A memorial to the late Mrs. 
Nellie Rundle Danks, who was a member of 
the first board of trustees of the Vespasian 
Warner Public Library has been presented 
to the library by her nieces. In addition to 
books, the gift includes one hundred of the 
famous Audubon prints which will be used 
for exhibits. “This is the first memorial of 
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this type to be received by this library,” 
said Miss Kent. 


DANVILLE. Beginning February Ist, 
the public library closes at 6:00 P. M. 


DES PLAINES. Mrs. George S. Cook 
has been appointed the librarian of the 
public library following the resignation of 
Mrs. Elsie Earle, who has been in charge 
of the library for the past 14 years. 


GRIGGSVILLE. “Once more our li- 
brary has received a generous gift for our 
boys and girls of all ages. These are the 
gifts of two loyal Friends of the Library 
who wish to remain anonymous. As both of 
these friends are well versed in good liter- 
ature for children, the books are both de- 
lightful and properly selected.” 


HIGHLAND PARK. The station of the 
Highland Park Public Library maintained 
in Ravinia since December, 1942 was 
closed as of March 1st and patrons living 
in Ravinia must go to Highland Park for 
reading materials not in their private li- 
braries. 


JERSEYVILLE. Home Bureau women 
in Jersey County are as busy as farm 
women in other counties, but they still are 
interested in keeping up-to-date in their 
reading. Every year they try to include in 
their program one or two book reviews. 

In February of this year they wanted 
some suggestions for books they might 
read. A leader from each of 13 units met 
at the Jerseyville Free Library and Nell 
Halliday, the librarian, showed them the 
arrangement of the library and where they 
could go to look for different types of 
books. 

Dorothy M. Romersberger, Jersey County 
Home Adviser, then gave brief reviews of 
four books which Miss Halliday recom- 
mended. From these four titles each 
leader read as many as she could before 
her unit meeting and then reviewed them 
for her unit. 

Miss Halliday reported that a number of 
people now have library cards as a result 
and one person has been getting books for 
her children to read. (Jerseyville Free Li- 
brary allows persons living in the county to 
use the library.) 
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LINCOLN. Mrs. A. W. Vandervoort has 
been appointed cataloger at the Public Li- 
brary, Lincoln, IIl. 


LOMBARD. According to the report of 
the librarian, Mrs. Flora C. Coen, residents 
of Lombard are unusually library conscious. 
During the past year the Helen M. Plum 
Memorial Library has received the follow- 
ing gifts: $2,149.11 for nature books; 
$500.00 from Alice Reade; $350.00 from 
Friends of the Library; office furniture and 
chairs from S. W. Norton. 


MOLINE. Minnie Kohler, who was the 
second librarian of the Public Library, died 
January 29. Miss Kohler, who had been 
librarian for 38 years, retiring in 1926, was 
always interested in community activities. 
She was a charter member of the Handel 
Oratorio Society at Augustana College and 
was the alto soloist at the opening per- 
formance of the Oratorio 65 years ago, sing- 
ing the difficult role at successive concerts 
for eighteen years. 


MT. MORRIS. Miss Essie Emmert, 
lifelong resident of Mt. Morris, bequeathed 
$500 to the public library. The unex- 
pected gift was made available without re- 
strictions of any kind, and the trustees 
voted to invest it-in war bonds until it can 
be put to suitable use for the library. 


OAK PARK. Lt. Mary G. Lewis, for- 
merly on the reference staff of the Oak 
Park Public Library, is now assigned to a 
photo wing, reconnaissance, in England as 
a records officer. She says she finds her 
work now not unlike her civilian occupa- 
tion. 


OREGON. A specially designed book- 
plate to be used in the books added to the 
Memorial Shelf at the Oregon Township 
Public Library, was designed by Frances 
Morris. This shelf is planned as a me- 
morial to deceased relatives or friends of 
the patrons of the community library. 

As Lorado Taft’s statue’ “Blackhawk” 
majestically stands guard on the shore of 
the Rock River near Oregon at the edge of 
the Lowden Memorial Park (formerly 
White Pines Forest State Park), Miss Mor- 
ris has used it as the focal interest in the 
new bookplate. 
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PEORIA. The [Illinois Valley Library 
Association composed of librarians of the 
Peoria vicinity and Friends of Libraries 
met at Bradley College Social Hall, March 
15. Thirty members registered at the 
meeting. , 

An informal program presenting a de- 
scription of the work of the following spe- 
cial libraries by their directors included: 

The Caterpillar Research Library. Mrs. 

Miriam Landuyts. 
The Northern Regional Laboratory of the 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Wanda Pringle. 


Peoria Public Schools Libraries. Ada 


Wood. 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute. Ray 
Janeway. 


The origin and growth of the Illinois 
Valley Library Association was sketched 
by Felicia Ryan, Willcox Branch, Pe- 
oria Public Library. 
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During the social hour following the 
meeting, plans were discussed for meetings 
to be held in the Fall. 


The officers of the Association are: 
Ray Janeway, president. 

Felicia Ryan, vice-president. 
Helen Lloyd, secretary-treasurer. 


RIVERSIDE. A long planned expansion 
of the Riverside Public Library facilities 
has been accomplished with the opening of 
the Children’s Room on the lower floor. It 
is planned that this room serve the pre- 
school children through the sixth grade. 
Older children will continue to use the 
Young People’s Room on the main floor. 

The opening of the Children’s Room also 
brings a professional children’s librarian to 
the staff. Mrs. Judith Hassert, the new 
staff member is from New Jersey College 
for Women. 


ROCHELLE. Blanche Williams, former 
librarian at DeKalb, has accepted tempo- 
rarily the librarianship of the Rocheile 
Township Public Library. For the past 
several years she has been a member of the 
reference staff at the Flint (Mich.) Public 
Library. 


SKOKIE. A letter from Mrs. W. C. 
Griffin, president of the Library Board, 
reads: 


“I thought you might like to know the 
gifts the Skokie Public Library has re- 
ceived: 


“The one is a Memorial gift from the 
family of Mrs. Grace Van Dorn, deceased, 
former assistant librarian. They made a 
substantial contribution to the Board. The 
money will be used to purchase books of 
biography, travel and poetry. 

“The Rotary Club of Skokie has voted to 
contribute $100 annually to the library for 
the purchase of books on international re- 
lations. 

“Another gift includes the bound volumes 
of Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 1850-1940, 
and Atlantic Monthly, 1857-1940. 

“Also our Skokie Art Guild each month 
exhibit about ten pictures of local artists 
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so that our walls always have a beautiful 
display with a new one the first of each 
month.” 


WEST CHICAGO. Mrs. Emerald Ol- 
son has been appointed librarian of the 
local public library. 


BOOKS FOR LIBRARIANS 


The American Library Association has 
just published Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ 
Yearbook No. 11,* compiled by the Divi- 
sion of Cataloging and Classification of the 
American Library Association. 


Appearance of Yearbook No. 11 is note- 
worthy. It is the first Yearbook issued 
since 1941, taking the place of the post- 
poned Quarterly Journal proposed for the 
Division in 1943. 


This is the year also in which the Catalog 
Code Revision Committee is starting work 
on the final edition of the Code and as 
might be expected the new Code gets much 
attention in the new Yearbook. The lead- 
discussion by Julia Pettee, is “The New 
Code: A Consideration of the Basic Prin- 
ciples of Our Author Catalogs,” followed 
by Grace P. Fuller’s paper on corporate 
entries. 


Three articles treat of Library of Con- 
gress cataloging problems and _ services, 
among them being the report of Library of 
Congress Conferences in cataloging, Oc- 
tober 18-November 19, 1943, by Herman 
H. Henkle. A symposium on college library 
cataloging has contributions by Frances L. 
Yocom, Evelyn Hensel, and Winifred A. 
Johnson, the last one being on “The New 
Cataloging Code and the College Library.” 
An especially solicited paper by Robert B. 
Downs discusses some recurring problems 
in university cataloging administration. The 
Yearbook concludes with the Division’s 
officer and committee listings for 1944- 
1945. 


* Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook No. 11, 
1944. Compiled by the Division of Cataloging 
and Classification of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Chicago, A. L. A., 1945. 96 p. 
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School Libraries for Today and Tomor- 
row—Functions and Standards,} prepared 
by The Committees on Post-War Planning 
of the American Library Association and 
the American Association of School Libra- 
rians, with many consultants among school 
administrators, teachers, and librarians, has 
just been published by the American Li- 
brary Association. 

This 43-page pamphlet presents qualita- 
tive and quantitative analyses of the broad 
areas of school library service, with recom- 
mendations for their improvement and ex- 
pansion: Service to pupils and teachers— 
Standard of personnel—Book collection and 
other library resources—Housing—Adminis- 
tration, supervision, and extension. 

School libraries are shown to be impor- 
tant for elementary schools as well as high 
schools, for rural as well as urban. The 
Committee recommends a budget of $1.50 


+ School Libraries tor Today and Tomorrow— 
Functions and Standards, prepared by The Com- 
mittees on Post-War Planning of the American 
Library Association, the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, and the American 
Association of School Librarians. Chicago, Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1945. 43 p. 
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per pupil annually for books and other 
library materials; a full-time librarian for 
each 500 pupils through ages 6-19; a 
teacher-librarian within the school, or an 
itinerant professional librarian serving 
more than one school for schools of less 
than 200 pupils; library quarters to seat 
15-20 per cent of enrollment in schools of 
500 pupils; more than one reading-room in 
the large schools, each room to seat not 
more than 100 pupils. 

President N. L. Engelhardt, American 
Association of School Administrators, writes 
in his Introduction to the Standards that he 
hopes they will be used in the evaluating 
of school library services by individual 
schools, by school systems, by state educa- 
tion departments, and accrediting associa- 
tions. He says: “They represent minimum 
essentials . A poll (of the school su- 
perintendents of America) would, no doubt, 
show the need for expansion of library 
space . . . and the inclusion of new types 
of visual instructional materials . . They 
(the Standards) represent the most recent 
professional thinking and planning.” 


INSTITUTE FOR COUNSELING (continued from page 261) 


The Institute for Counseling, which was established in 1931, operates as a special 
service division in its own quarters on the tenth floor of the College Building. Its staff 
consists of a group of psychological counselors and assistants who are specialists in test 
administration. The Institute has a growing clientele and its services are constantly in 
demand by many leading business and educational institutions. 


Persons interested should address: Institute for Counseling, Central YMCA College, 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library, Dec., 1944 thru Feb., 1945 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 





Illinois—Adjutant general 
Report of the Adjutant general, July 1, 
1942 to June 30, 1944. 


Illinois—Agricultural experiment station 

Bul.: no. 504 Improving bluegrass pas- 
tures, by W. B. Nevins; no. 505 Better 
pastures for dairy cattle, by W. B. 
Nevins; no. 506 Farming in Cumber- 
land co. in the claypan region of so. 
Ill., by R. C. Ross & others; no. 508 
Effect of pregnancy on quality of beef, 
by R. R. Snapp & S. Bull; no. 509 Ill. 
hybrid corn tests, 1944, by G. H. Dun- 
gan & others. 1944. 


Illinois—Agriculture, Dept. of 
Report, 27th annual, July 1, 1943 to June 
30, 1944. 


Illinois—Appellate court 
Docket, Ill. Appellate court, 2d dist., 
Feb. term; Docket Appellate court, 3d 
dist., Feb. term; Reports of cases de- 
termined, v. 323, 1944. 1945. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Credit union news: v. 2, nos. 5-6, Dec.- 
Jan.; Mo. bul., v. 20, nos. 9-10, Dec.- 
Jan.; Statement showing total re- 
sources & liabilities of Ill. state banks 
at close of business, June 30, 1944. 
1944-1945. 


Illinois—Budgetary commission 
Digest of state taxation (with legal cita- 
tions); Report, 4th biennial Sept. 1, 
1944. 1945. 


Illinois—Commerce commission 
Freight classification: no. 24, supp. 21- 
25, 1944-45; Mo. summary of electric 
sales in IIl., Oct.-Dec.; Mo. summary 
of gas sales in IIl., Oct.-Dec.; Prel. 
rept of electric sales to ultimate con- 
ssumers, Nov.-Jan. 1944-1945. 


Illinois—Communicable diseases, Div. of 
Wkly repts, nos. 4-7, Jan. 27-Feb. 17, 
1945. 


Illinois—Correction, Div. of 
Rules & statutes relating to parole & 
pardons, Sept., 1944. 


Illinois—Finance, Dept. of 
The state dollar, 1944 (fiscal year ended 
June 30). 1945. 


Illinois—General assembly—House 
Official list of members, House of repre- 
sentatives, 64th G. A., comp. by F. W. 
Ruegg. 1945. 


Illinois—General assembly—Senate 
Official list of members of the Senate, 
64th G. A., 1945. 


Illinois—Geological survey 
Circ., no. 112 Factors controlling oil-well 
completions in the Ill. basin, by C. A. 
Bays; no. 113 Geophysical logging of 
water wells in north-eastern IIl., by C. 
A. Bays & S. H. Folk; Oil & gas drill- 
ing rept, nos. 97-99, Nov.-Jan., 1944- 
45; Rept of investigations: no. 100 
Ill. clays & shales as mortar mix, by 

R. K. Hursh & others. 


Illinois—Governor 
Inaugural address of Dwight H. Green, 
governor of IIl., Jan. 8, 1945. 


Illinois—Grain inspection at Chicago & 
East St. Louis, Div. of Rept, 27th an- 
nual, July 1, 1943 to June 30, 1944. 


Illinois—Handicapped children, Commission 
for 
Proceedings of the 2d annual governor’s 
conference on exceptional children .. . 
Dec. 13, 1943. 


Illinois—Insurance, Dept. of 
Annual rept of the Dept. of insurance for 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1943; Rept: 








76th annual, Dec. 31, 1943 parts 1-4. 
1944, _ 


Illinois—Joint committee on school health 
Selected bibl. for teachers of hygiene & 
health education. 1944. 


Illinois—Labor, Dept. of 
Ill. labor bul., v. 5, nos. 4-6, Oct.-Dec. 
1944, 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 
Banking law, 1944; Children’s laws, comp. 
by Div. of child welfare, rev. to June 
30, 1944; Ill. reserve militia law, May 
18, 1943. 


Illinois—Legislative council 
Research rept: no. 46 (Rev. to Jan., 
1945) Directory of state officers; no. 63 
Inheritance tax refunds; no. 64 Ill. & 
Mich. canal; no. 65 Control of tuber- 
culosis by the state; no. 66 Reappor- 
tionment in Ill. Nov., 1944-Feb., 1945. 


Illinois—Natural history survey 
Bul.: v. 23, Art. 2 Duck populations & 
kill, by F. C. Bellrose, jr. 1944. 


Illinois—Post-war planning commission 
Ill. prepares for peace; agenda, July, 
1944; Rept & recommendations of the 
Committee on services, Jan. 26, 1945; 
Rept of Committee on organic law & 
legislation (on constitutional revision). 
Jan., 1945. 


Illinois—Poultry husbandry, Div. of 
Rept, 27th annual, July 1, 1943 to June 
30, 1944. 


Illinois—Public aid commission 
Official bul., nos. 76-79, Nov.-Jan., 1944- 
45; Public aid in IIl., Oct.-Nov., 1944. 


Illinois—Public health, Dept. of 
Bi-wkly bul., noc. 24-26, Nov. 27-Dec. 25; 
Case repts wkly, nos. 49-53, Dec. 4-31; 
Cancer mortality by place of occur- 
rence, 1938-1942; Diabetes mortality by 
place of occurrence, 1938-1942; Diph- 
theria mortality and morbidity by place 
of residence, 1941-1943; Ed. health 
circ.: no. 174 Procedures in making the 
premarital exam. (Rev.); Health ex- 
hibits catalog—July, 1944; Heart dis- 
ease mortality by place of occurrence, 
1938-1942; Homicide mortality by 
place of occurrence, 1938-1942; Ill. 
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health messenger: v. 16, no. 23—v. 17, 
no. 4, Dec. 1-Feb. 15, 1944-1945; 
Measles morbidity & mortality by resi- 
dence, 1941-1943; Motor accidents mor- 
tality by place of occurrence, 1938- 
1942; News items, Jan. 15-Feb. 17; 
Pneumonia mortality by place of oc- 
currence, 1938-1942; Poliomyelitis mor- 
tality & morbidity by place of resi- 
dence, 1941-1943; Reported typhoid & 
paratyphoid morbidity & mortality by 
residence, 1941-1943; scarlet fever mor- 
tality & morbidity by place of occur- 
rence, 1941-1943; Selected bibl. for 
teachers of hygiene & health ed.; Sui- 
cide mortality by place of occurrence, 
1938-1942; Tuberculosis morbidity by 
place of residence, 1940-1943; Typhoid 
mortality by place of occurrence, 1938- 
1942; Weekly rept, nos. 1-3, Jan. 6-20; 
Whooping cough mortality & morbidity 
by place of residence, 1941-1943; 
Whooping cough mortality by place of 
occurrence, 1938-1942. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Supt. of 

Bul. no. 6 Ill. high school physical con- 
dition test & standards of performance 
(for boys), Sept., 1944; Circ. ser. A: 
no. 20 Supreme court decision on the 
Bible case; Circ. ser. B: no. 12 IIl. 
plan for special education of excep- 
tional children: the educable mentally 
handicapped; Ed. press bul., nos. 384-5, 
Nov. & Dec., 1944. 


Illinois-+-Public welfare, Dept. of 
Pattern for welfare progress, 1944; Wel- 
fare bul., v. 35, nos. 11-2, v. 36, no. 1, 
Nov., 1944-Jan., 1945; Statistical sum- 
mary for Oct.-Dec., 1944. 


Illinois—Public works, Dept. of 
Ill. public works, v. 2, no. 3, Winter is- 
sue, 1944. 


Illinois—Revenue, Dept. of 
Rept no. 1 Property tax rates of local 
governments, 1940-1943. 1944. 


Illinois—Sanitary engineering, Div. of 


Data on Ill. public water supplies, June 
1, 1944. 


Illinois—Secretary of state 
Appointments, qualification & duties of 
notaries public, comp. by Edward J. 
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Barrett, sec. of state; Introducing new 
members, 64th G. A.; Official list of 
counties & incorporated municipalities 
of Ill., Jan., 1945; Official list of state 
officers of IIl. . elected Nov. 7, 
1944; Primary & election calendar, Iil., 
1945; Rept, biennial, for the fiscal 
years beginning Oct. 1, 1942 & ending 
Sept. 30, 1944. 


Illinois—State employees retirement system 
First annual statement, June 30, 1944. 


Illinois—State museum 
The living museum, v. 6, nos. 8 & 9, 
Dec.-Jan.; Spec. bul. Feb., 1945. 


Illinois—State police 
Ill. policeman & police jour., v. 10, nos. 
11-12, v. 11, no. 1, Nov., 1944-Jan., 
1945. 


Illinois—Supervision of delinquents, Div. of 
Report, annual, June 30, 1942. 


Illinois—Supreme court 
Docket Supreme court of IIl., Jan. term, 
1945; Ill. official reporter, v. 388, no. 1 
—v. 389, no. 1, Dec. 6, 1944-Feb. 14, 
1945. 


Illinois—Treasurer 
List of banks approved as state deposi- 
tories, 1944; Mo. bul., Oct. 31-Dec. 31, 
1944. 


Illinois—University 

Ill. monographs in the medical sciences: 
v. ‘4, nos. 1-4 The precentral motor 
cortex, ed. by P. C. Bucy; v. 5, nos. 
1-2 The recticulo-endothelial system in 
sulfonamide activity, by F. T. Maher; 
Ill. studies in language & literature: 
v. 29, no. 4 The morphology of the 
dialect of Aurland (in Sogn, Norway), 
by G. T. Flom; IIl. studies in the social 
sciences: v. 27, no. 4 School consoli- 
dation & state aid in Ill., by L. H. 
Weaver; Univ. of Ill. reference folder, 
7th annual corrected Nov. 20, 
1944. 


issue, 
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Illinois—Univ.—Ext. service in agriculture 
& home ec. 

Circ.: no. 579 Judging livestock, a guide 
for beginners, by E. T. Robbins; no. 
583 Potato growing in IIl., by J. P. Mc- 
Collum; no. 584 Easier washdays, by 
N. L. Perkins; no. 585 Beef for the 
table, by S. Bull & others; no. 586 
Dixon Springs experiment station, by 
H. P. Rusk & others; no. 587 Father- 
Son farm business agreements, by J. B. 
Cunningham & H. C. M. Case; no. 588 
Yields of winter wheat, 1943-1944, by 
G. H. Dungan & O. T. Bonnett; IIl. 
ext. news messenger: v. 8, no. 1ll—v. 
9, no. 1, Nov., 1944-Jan., 1945; Pro- 
gram aids & suggestions for the com- 
munity leader, Dec., 1944. 


Illinois—Vocational education, Bd. for 
Ill. vocational progress, v. 2, no. 1, Sept., 
1944; Series A, bul. no. 88 Organizing 
subject matter in vocational agricul- 
ture, Jan., 1945. 


Illinois—Waterways, Div. of 
A rept of the Ill. & Mich. canal, April, 
1944. 1945. 


Illinois agricultural ass’n.—School commit- 
tee 
Rept of the Ill. agricultural ass’n. school 
committee, Nov., 1944. 


Illinois conference on community coopera- 
tion : 
a manual on 
1944. 


Community cooperation; 
community planning. 


Illinois state federation of labor 
Weekly news letter: v. 30, nos. 36-47, 
Dec. 2, 1944-Feb. 17, 1945. 


Illinois state historical society 
Journal, v. 37, no. 4, Dec., 1944. 


Illinois state horticultural society 
Ill. horticulture, v. 34, no. 1, Jan., 1945; 
News letter, no. 1, Feb., 1945. 


Illinois war council 
Ill. mobilizes: v. 3, no. 4, Jan. 1, 1945. 
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RECORD MATERIALS: PAPER 


By MarGaret C. Norton* 


IN these days of wartime shortages it may 
seem futile to discuss standards for the ma- 
terials from which records are made—paper, 
ink, typewriter ribbons and carbon paper. 
Now, as never before, however, it is neces- 
sary to know what qualities to seek, not 
only to be able to select the best grades 
available, but also to conserve available 
supplies, particularly paper, by saving the 
best for permanent records and using 
cheaper grades for less important ones. 


PAPER 


Most of the literature on these subjects 
is technical and little has been written 
from the point of view of the official who 
creates or the archivist who preserves 
records. The best popular work on papers 
and inks is Julius Grant: Books and docu- 
ments: dating, permanence and preserva- 
tion. London, Grafton & Co., 1937. The 
two paper mills which specialize on record 
papers, The Byron Weston Company of 
Dalton, Massachusetts, and the L. L. Brown 
Paper Company of Adams, Massachusetts, 
publish popular, illustrated articles on 
paper in their house journals, Weston’s 
Record and Permanence, respectively, also 
issue occasional pamphlets on the subject. 
L. L. Brown Paper Company: Facts about 
paper values. [Adams, Mass.] 1933, may 
be mentioned as one of the best of these 
articles, written for the record maker. 
Popular articles on paper by William Bond 
Wheelwright, which first appeared in 1937- 
39 in Paper and Printing Facts, the house 
journal of Bradner, Smith Co., paper 
wholesalers of Chicago, have been freely 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library. 


paraphrased and quoted in this article. 
Two other books are also of interest in this 
connection: Wheelwright, William Bond: 
Printing papers, with a foreword by Otto G. 
Kress. Chicago University of Chicago 
Press, London, Cambridge University Press, 
1936; and, Hunter, Dard. Paper making: 
the history and technique of an ancient 
craft. N. Y. Alfred A. Knopf 1943. 

15,000 types of paper are said to be 
manufactured. Of these we are concerned 
here only with papers suitable for hand- 
and typewriting—the papers usually known 
as bond and ledger papers. Book paper, 
that is paper designed for printing, differs 
from writing paper chiefly in its finish and 
mineral content, writing paper having a 
harder texture and finish, largely, but not 
entirely controlled by the amount of sizing 
used. The qualities which make for perma- 
nence and durability are the same for both 
types of paper, hence much that has been 
written about quality in book papers is also 
applicable to writing paper. 

*“Paper consists essentially of fibres 
matted together. In addition they are 
usually sized (e.g. with alum and rosin, or 
with gelatin, etc.) to prevent ink ‘running’ 
and loadings and colouring matter may also 
be added. The principal chemical con- 
stituent of fibres is cellulose . . [and] 
pure cellulose is very permanent. Unfor- 
tunately pure cellulose does not occur in 
the pure state, and the process of removal 
of the undesirable impurities which cause 
lack of permanence not only tends to 
weaken the fibre, but may also degrade 
cellulose into other substances which them- 
selves cause deterioration.” 


* Grant, Op. cit. p. 100. 
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Paper properties are largely determined 
by the composition of the paper; that is, its 
cellulose fibers or pulp as it is generally 
called; but also the care and skill with 
which its material has been prepared and 
maniplated during manufacture. 

Rags and wood are the principal sources 
of paper pulp. Prior to 1840 when ground 
wood pulp was introduced, all paper was 
made from cotton and linen rags. Rags are 
still considered the most durable and 
permanent raw materials for paper. Cot- 
ton and linen fibers are made up of long 
curly fibrillae or tendrils that cling and 
mesh together to make a strong, uniform, 
closeknit web. The cellulose fibers made 
from wood lack those clinging and meshing 
qualities. In the process of spinning thread 
and weaving cloth most of the impurities 
are eliminated, and the alpha cellulose con- 
tent of new rags may rate is high as 99 
per cent. If it were not for the cost and 
scarcity of useable rags all papers would 
probably still be made from rag pulp. 

The best source of rag pulp is cuttings 
from new white cotton and linen rags ob- 
tained from garment factories. Linen rags 
are little used today because of their 
scarcity, but are mixed with cotton fibers in 
the finest grade of papers. Very soiled or 
colored rags must be bleached with strong 
chemicals which attack not only the color- 
ing matter in the rags, but also assail and 
irreparably damage the cellulose fibers. 
Also destructive, especially as to perma- 
nence, is the fact that a powerful chemical 
residue always stays in the finished paper. 
The pulp is made by macerating the clip- 
pings with dull knives and dissolving the 
material in water. 

The best rag and rag content papers are 
always water marked, and those sold for 
permanent records attach a certificate to 
the wrapping, stating that all new linen 
and cotton rag clippings have been used.* 

Papers furnished for use of officials of 
the State of Illinois are watermarked with 
stars to indicate the amount of rag con- 


* The L. L. Brown certificate reads as follows: 
“Certificate of quality, permanence and durability. 
This certifies that the paper contained herein is 
free from destructive residual chemicals, that it 
will not disintegrate, that it is of the greatest de- 
gree of durability for its grade, and that it is 
formed from none but pure white linen and cot- 
ton clippings. Not genuine unless watermarked.” 
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tent—the State seal with no stars means all 
sulphite bond, one star means 25 per cent 
rag, two stars 50 per cent rag and four 
stars 100 per cent rag. 

The terms “all rag,” “rag content” and 
“linen finish” tell nothing about the quality 
of the paper. “All rag” may mean pulp 
made from such an inferior type of rag that 
the paper is less durable than sulphite 
paper. The term might even mean rayon 
rags which are themselves a form of chem- 
ical wood. “Rag content” merely means 
that some rag pulp was used, but not how 
much. The paper industry made a gentle- 
man’s agreement several years ago that no 
papers containing less than 25 per cent rag 
pulp should be labelled “rag content,” but 
it is questionable whether or not this agree- 
ment is these days being followed by all 
manufacturers. “Linen finish” merely 
means a surface having a linen-like texture. 

Cotton linters, that is, cotton as it comes 
from the cotton boll, can also be used in 
paper making, but because of the relative 
cost of. processing, rag cuttings are preferred. 


WOOD PULPS 


Wood pulps are classified as ground wood 
pulp and chemical wood pulp, which in 
turn is subdivided according to the process 
of preparation, as soda pulp, sulphate (or 
kraft) pulp, and sulphite pulp. 

Ground wood or mechanical wood pulp is 
made by merely pressing peeled logs against 
a grindstone and screening out the knots 
and slivers. The pulp resulting contains 
nearly 50 per cent of lignin and the other 
natural contents of wood with which the 
fibers are associated. These impurities 
rapidly discolor under sunlight and their 
structure breaks down causing the wood in 
which they exist to become brittle and 
finally to disintegrate. The strength of 
ground wood pulp is so low that a certain 
per cent of higher grade papers has to be 
mixed with it to hold the paper together. 
Newspapers, cheap books and magazines are 
generally printed on ground wood pulp. 
Cheap filing folders are often made of this 
substance, and should be avoided because 
the impurities in the folder will discolor 
and cause decay of the papers which come 
into contact with it. Much of the prejudice 
against all forms of wood pulp stems from 
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popular experience with rapidly disinte- 
grating newspapers. 

Most writing papers and the better grades 
of book papers are made partly or wholly 
from chemically purified wood. 

Soda pulp uses wood from deciduous or 
broad leaf trees such as popular, chestnut, 
bass and gum. The wood is heated under 
pressure with sodium hydroxide to separate 
the cellulose fibers. The pulp produced is 
white and may be from 68 to 78 per cent 
pure cellulose, but the fibers are short and 
not very strong. Because the fiber is soft, 
the ink would run if used in writing papers. 
Soda pulp is now used chiefly as a filler 
for sulphite printing papers. 

Sulphate or kraft pulp 
coniferous woods, such as spruce and pine, 
using sodium sulphate as the solvent. The 
resultant pulp is strong, but it cannot be 
brought to a good white without weakening 
bleaches. It is used chiefly where strength 
but not color is essential— for wrapping 
papers, bags, envelopes, etc. For the record 
department it is used in the making of 
folders. The acid effect of poor folder ma- 
terial on papers has already been men- 
tioned. Good rag bristol would make the 
best folders, but because of its cost it is not 
stocked. 

In purchasing folders the Illinois State 
Library has found that the darker the color 
the less is the chemical reaction on the 
papers filed in the folder. This is pre- 
sumably due to the larger proportion of 
sulphate pulp used. Before the war, the 
best grades of folders contained manila 
hemp, a very strong fiber used for ropes, 
textiles, papers, etc., obtained from a 
Philippine tree related to the banana. The 
term manila as used in the papese-trade, 
however, no longer means that manila fiber 
is used, but merely refers to the buff manila 
color. William Bond Wheelwright* gives 
the following definition: “Manila Tag. 
Sometimes called document manila, a stiff 
rigid sheet, basis 24-36—100 to 200 
[pounds] of good folding and tearing 
strength, and a light buff color. The color 
shade varies according to the _ grade. 
Ground wood is used together with sulphate 


is made from 


* Wheelwright, William Bond. Paper trade 
terms: a glossary for the allied trades, printing 
Boston, 1941. 


and paper. 
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in the cheaper qualities, sulphate or sul- 
phite pulps in the better, and more or less 
manila rope in still higher groups.” 

Sulphite pulp is made from coniferous 
trees— spruce and hemlock especially — 
treated with bi-sulphite of lime. High 
yields of pulps of good color and fairly 
good strength are obtained; they can be 
bleached, though with some loss in 
strength. Sulphite pulps have a high de- 
gree of alpha cellulose content—as high as 
86 to 94 per cent—and are very resistant to 
light, heat and aging effects in general. 
Sulphite papers have almost superseded 
rag paper for all purposes except the mak- 
ing of permanent records. Accelerated 
aging tests indicate that the best grade of 
sulphite papers is probably at least as 
permanent as a low quality of rag paper. 
The process was first used in 1866. Be- 
cause this paper has not been on the 
market long enough to show positively what 
its life expectancy actually will be, paper 
made from all rag stock is still recom- 
mended whenever permanent records are 
necessary. Even though the cellulose con- 
tent may be as pure as in all rag paver, 
the fact that sulphite fibers do not inter- 
mesh as thoroughly as the fibers obtained 
from rags, would seem to indicate that 
sulphite paper will not prove as durable as 
rag paper. Although it is difficult to judge 
sulphite papers by appearance, an easy way 
to recognize quality is to remember that, 
the two best grades, and those grades only, 
are always watermarked. 

Reworked paper pulp, that is, paper 
made from waste paper—is not made up 
into writing paper, though it is sometimes 
employed as a filler for book papers. 


MANUFACTURE OF PAPER 


Paper is formed from the pulp which is 
about 98 per cent water, to which gelatin 
or rosin sizing, coloring, fillers, etc., have 
been added. This treated pulp, then called 
stuff, is flowed over a slowly moving fine 
copper wire screen which acts as a sieve 
for draining out the water, then passing the 
mat which forms through a series of rollers 
which dry, roll and polish the resultant 
sheet of paper. Paper making is described 
as an art, because the quality of the paper 
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can be affected at every step taken in the 
manufacture. 

If the flow of pulp over the screen were 
entirely in one direction, all the fibers 
would lie longitudinally in the sheet. The 
screen is therefore shaken sideways, to 
intermesh the fibers. In handmade paper 
there is little grain because the screen is 
rocked equally in all directions. In the 
machine made paper of today, however, 
there is always a decided difference be- 
tween the longitudinal and cross grain. The 
more slowly the paper making machine is 
run, the greater the intermeshing of fiber 
and the less the difference in grain. 

The direction of grain is very important, 
especially where binding is involved. Every- 
one has noted that some paper in ring 
binders tears out more easily than other 
sheets of apparently the same weight and 
quality. That difference is due to the 
direction of the grain of paper. This may 
be compared to a piece of cloth in which 
the cross-wise threads are fewer or of 
lighter weight than the lengthwise threads. 
Needless to say, the cloth tears more easily 
longitudinally than crosswise. The same is 
true with paper. The grain of paper 
should run parallel to binding so that.the 
paper will turn easily and lie flat; also, the 
paper is less likely to tear away from the 
binding, whether sewn or on a post binder, 
because the pull is against the strong 
dimensions of the paper. With cards the 
grain should go around the typewriter 
platen, though the cards would stand up 
better in the file if the grain ran cross-wise. 
A simple test for direction of the grain is 
to moisten the paper. Damp paper rolls 
along the length of the grain, also tears 
more easily in that direction. 


SELECTION OF RECORD PAPER 


In selecting paper for records, the two 
matters to be considered are permanence 
and durability. Permanence relates to the 
length of time the paper will endure with- 
out disintegration. That is a matter chiefly 
resultant from the quality of the fibers 
used and of chemical residues in the paper. 
Durability relates to the way paper stands 
up under handling—whether or not it dog- 
ears too easily, tears, breaks on folds, tears 
out of binding, etc. The principal signs of 
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a breakdown in paper are discoloration 
(yellowing) and brittleness, indicated by 
breaks on folds and along edges. 

One of the principal tests for perma- 
nence is the accelerated aging test. This 
test is made by exposing the sample in a 
receptacle for 72 hours at 100 degrees Cen- 
tigrade (212 degrees Fahrenheit). The 
paper is tested for folding endurance, etc., 
both before and after heating, and the re- 
sults compared. 

There are a number of standard tests for 
papers, such as microscopic and chemical 
tests for fiber, acidity, rosin and glue con- 
tent, stability, etc.; and for physical char- 
acteristics—folding endurance and bursting- 
strength tests. But, as the L. L. Brown 
Paper Company points out:* “The true 
quality of paper cannot be determined by 
testing for any one property. Nor are 
tests for all properties dependable unless 
the analysis is expertly made under con- 
trolled atmospheric conditions. An increase 
of but 15% in relative humidity causes 
some tests to change 100%.” 

In selecting papers it is necessary to be 
guided chiefly by paper experts. That is 
one reason why the certificates of quality 
which are attached to record papers are so 
important. There however, some 
simple examinations which the amateur can 
make for himself. 

The two kinds of writing paper under 
consideration here are bond and ledger 
Bond paper is used for most 
records up to and beyond legal 
(814 x 14 inches). Ledger papers are in- 
tended primarily for accounting records. 
They are generally heavier and smoother 
than bonds and are particularly made to 
stand erasures. 

By common consent four grades of suk 
phite bonds and ledgers are recognized by 
the paper industry. Two of these are 
watermarked and two are not. Rag con- 
tent is indicated in watermarks by symbols, 
as stars, or by statements such as “25% 
rag.” 

Papers are graded further by weight. 
Writing paper weight means the weight of 
a ream of 500 sheets, 17 x 22 inches in 
size. Book paper weights are computed 


are, 


papers. 
size 


*L. L. Brown Paper Company. Facts about 


paper values. p. 34. 
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from the 23 x 38 inch size. Hence a 20 
pound bond paper and a 50 pound book 
paper are the same weight. Unless one 
realizes that difference one is apt to run 
into difficulties in drafting printing speci- 
fications, particularly for printed forms. 

Experience suggests that for loose sheet 
manuscripts 16 pound bond paper is satis- 
factory, but if the pages are punched for 
binding 20 pound will be found more dur- 
able, or if the notebook is likely to be used 
repeatedly, 24 pound stock will prove still 
better. The larger the sheet the heavier 
weight paper should be used. 

The writing qualities desired for both 
bond and ledger paper are, a smooth glare- 
less surface which promotes writing ease; 
the ruling and writing must be clean cut 
without spreading yet showing a suitable 
degree of penetration; it must be possible 
to write over erasures. Rag content paper 
is less opaque than sulphite bonds. Thus, 
two samples of the same weight and finish 
may be distinguished as either rag-content 
or sulphite by laying samples over a block 
type, placing the samples to be compared 
side by side. 

Ledger papers being made with a view 
to erasability, the samples should be tested 
with a steel eraser, and the fluff scraped 
off and attentively examined. The lower 
grades show a lint which is less powdery 
in character, and the cheapest give off a 
somewhat fibrous lint, leaving behind a 
rougher scar, which refuses to take fresh 
writing without getting fuzz in the nib of 
the pen. A really high grade ledger can 
be written upon over the erased area quite 
satisfactorily, especially if it is first polished 
with the bone handle of the eraser. There 
will be little if any tendency for the lines 
to spread, because of the superior sizing 
qualities of high grade ledger paper. 

Card stock for permanent indexes should 
be made of 100% rag index bristol. 90 
pound bristol stock (500 sheets of 2514 x 
3014 inches) is recommended for 3 x 5 and 
4 x 6 cards, as being the most economical 
of filing space yet durable as to handling. 
Cards should preferably be die cut, with 
rotary cut (two knives) second best. 
Straight guillotine cuts result in feather 
edges. Edges must have snap, and must 
not scuff from handling. The card stock 
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must be made on the Fourdrinier machine 
not the cylinder cardboard machine. The 
latter does not have the lateral shake which 
intermeshes the fibers. Cylinder made 
cardboard does not take erasure well. Sul- 
phite bristol with no rag content should be 
used in tabulating machines because rag 
paper may contain minute particles of 
metal which cause static and interfere with 
accurate operation of the machine. 

One of the arguments in favor of planned 
retention and disposal schedules for records 
is the economy which can be effected in the 
use of paper, a very necessary matter in 
these days of critical paper shortage. Offi- 
cials sometimes excuse their failure to use 
the best quality of paper for permanent 
records by saying that first class all rag 
paper is too expensive. An analysis of the 
qualities of papers used for other records 
in the same offices frequently shows that 
paper has been selected haphazard—many 
records and memoranda of only temporary 
value are written on paper of a much 
higher quality than necessary. Surprising 
economies, sometimes as high as 25 to 30 
per cent, can be effected through selection 
of papers on a basis of the length of time 
the records are to be preserved. 

Too many factors enter into this questicn 
of selection to permit more than a vague 
generalization here as to what papers to 
specify for what types of records. The 
amount of handling and the thickness of the 
paper to be used are factors. In general, 
paper experts recommend that for docu- 
ments to be preserved for from five to ten 
years, 50 per cent rag should be used; 75 
per cent rag for documents to be kept for 
fifteen years, and 100 per cent rag for docu- 
ments to be preserved for fifteen years or 
longer. A 75 per cent rag paper (i.e., 25 
per cent sulphite) is preferable to a sec- 
ondary grade of all rag (i.e., stock made 
from bleached or old rags). Records 
destined to be preserved for periods shorter 
than five years can be made on progres- 
sively cheaper papers, with ground wood 
pulp paper used for scratch pads, work 
sheets and minor intra-office memoranda. 
Advice should be sought from the State 
Printing Department or from representa- 
tives from the responsible paper manufac- 
turers or wholesalers. 











